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THE RAINBOW. 


BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 











A raveled rainbow overhead 

Lets down to Life its varying thread,— ' 
Love’s blue, Joy’s gold, and, fair between, 
Hope’s shifting light of emerald green; 
While either side, in deep relief, 

A crimson Pain, a violet Grief! 

Wouldst thou, amid their gleaming hues, 
Clutch after those, and these refuse ? 
Believe, as thy beseeching eyes 

Follow their lines and sound the skies, 
There, where the fadeless glories shine, 
An unseen Angel twiets the twine; 

And be thoa sure, what tint soe’er 

The sunbeam’s broken rays may wear, 

It needs them all, that, broad, and white, 
God’s love may weave the perfect light. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wyoming had its first State election on 
Thursday of this week, to choose State 
officers and a Legislature. For twenty- 
one years the women of Wyoming have 
had full political rights, and have voted at 
every territorial election during that time. 
The men of Wyoming, in the most loyal 
way, have stood by the right of the wom- 
en, and now having come into Statehood 
together, they will unite in the choice of 
two United States Senators. 


++ 
e+ 


The admission of Wyoming into the 
Union as a State with full suffrage for 
women, is to be celebrated in the Political 
Equality Clubs of Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., by a simultaneous meeting of all 
the local clubs, on the 16th of September. 





up a collection for the campaign in South 
Dakota. 


+*>+ 





The Constitutional Convention of Ken- 
tucky met at Frankfort on the 8th inst. 
Now is the time for the women of that 
State to apply for a recognition of their 
political rights as citizens. There are 
many intelligent women in Kentucky who 
earnestly desire the suffrage. There are 
also many men who favor the measure. 
Constitutional Conventions come but sel- 
dom. Kentucky men now have the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time to undo the injustice 
of many years by securing suffrage to 
women, who are equally interested with 
men in having good government. It seems 
incredible that Kentucky legislators should 
be willing to leave their women politically 
lower than the late slaves. 


+++ 
e+ 


The People’s Municipal League of New 
York has begun a thorough canvass of 
the city in the interest of a non-partisan 
government. It is said to be almost a 
house-to-house visitation. But they will 
have only the same men to labor with by 
whose management, or mismanagement, 
the city has come to its present pass. 
With only the same tools, how can they 
expect different results? But in the houses 
are women who could add much to the 
side of a non-partisan government, if they 
were only allowed. \ . 


«++ 
a 








In the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union there are 200,000 members. In the 
King’s Daughters there are 135,000. In 
the Woman’s Relief Corps there are 100,000. 
In the Eastern Star there are 35,000 mem- 


| 500,000 women. They are all enlisted with | 
| a generous spirit for the public good. If 
| they had votes, what a power they would 
| be on the side of the best things in the 


| 


government! 





++ 
*<e+ 


people are women. The Boston Morning 
Journal has yet to say its first friendly or 
approving word for the political rights of 
this majority. But now that the Missis- 


with the question of suffrage, the Journal 
sees clearly what is right, and says: 

‘*If the Constitutional Convention should 
adopt some method of regulating the suf- 
frage which is just in its application to 
both races, and which emphasizes intelli- 
grace and character rather than the acci- 

ent of color as the basis of distinction, we 
should welcome the result.” 

Hitherto, the Journal has not seen that 
in Massachusetts character, intelligence, 
and a majority furnished any claim for 
abolishing the sex line. ‘Eyes have they 
but they see not.” 


~~ 


The good gospel of equal human rights 
for women is spreading everywhere. At 
this moment, the Hampton Guardian, pub- 
lished at Hampton Court House, South 
Carolina, gives the use of its columns to 
publish extracts from the excellent speech 
of George Wm. Curtis on “Fair Play for 
Women.” Mrs. Virginia D. Young edits 
a column in this paper. 


ee 





Some of the country newspapers are ex- 
posing their ignorance by publishing a 
wretched cut of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
which bears the impress of the ‘‘National 
Press Association, New York,” with this 
astounding assertion: ‘‘Miss Anna Dick- 
inson, in her seventy-sixth year, is yet in 
the field, lecturing on woman’s rights.” 
> 


At the September meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, held last week, 
Mrs. E. A. Hilt, of the Natick League, was 
engaged for a month’s work, to form cen- 
tres of co-operation in unorganized towns, 
and in general to promote the cause. 

*o+ 

The discussion over the Boston public 
school election is already growing lively, 
and the Independent Women Voters, the 
Loyal Women of American Liberty, and 
the Public School Union, are all busily 
getting out their respective manifestoes. 
Let no woman fail to register, and to do so 
at once, before it is too late. 


+++ 
*<e+ 


At Oakland, Cal., ten women walked 
into the county clerk’s office recently, 
and demanded to be registered as voters. 
The acting clerk declined to register 
them, and legal argument followed. The 
ladies finally had to withdraw. They all 
belonged to the W. C. T. U., and wished 
to vote for Gen. Bidwell, the Prohibition 
candidate for governor. 
> 

A co-operative club of a dozen families 
is to be founded by Chicago business men 
at Evanston, on the lake shore. Twelve 
houses are to be built around a court, and 
a club-house at one end of the court, which 
shall contain a complete kitchen and laun- 
dry. All the buildings will be lighted and 
heated from the same plant. The work of 
all sorts is to be done in common. Each 
person investing $2,000 becomes a partner 
and equal owner, besides having his own 
lot. 























2+ 
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Miss Adeline E. Knapp is editorand pro- 
prietor of the Alameda County Express, 
published weekly at Irvington, Cal. The 
Express is Republican in politics, and gives 
the following interesting item in its col- 
umns of political news: 


‘*Niles, and adjacent towns, are rallying 
around the standard of the local candidate 
for county superintendent of schools, Mrs. 
L. E. Thane, who says she is in the fight 
to stay, and, if possible, to win. Mrs. 
Thane isa staunch Republican. Sheis the 
lady member of the Board of School Trus- 
tees of the Niles district, and was elected 
over a male competitor in the most excit- 
ing school election ever held in the dis- 
trict, a remarkably full vote having been 

olled. Since going into office, Mrs. 
ane has shown herself actively progres- 
sive. To her efforts is largely due the 
erection of the splendid new school-house 
in the district. She is a graduate of Mills 
Seminary, is an —— musician, 
and has had some — nce as a teacher. 
Her father, Judge Tilden, sat on the bench 
in Calaveras and Amador Counties, was 
one of the Alabama Claims Commission 
during President Grant’s administration, 





In Massachusetts a large majority of the | 


sippi Constitutional Convention is dealing | 








OUR FLAG. 


Des MOINEs, Iowa. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
| is just now rejoicing over a beautiful new 
| flag, which is waving high above the cot- 


| tage on the State Fair grounds. 


| space, with the name of the ‘First Free 
State”—Wyoming—in large white letters. 
South Dakota is to be placed in the upper 
right-hand corner in November, if her men 
are found worthy. The idea of placing 
this flag over the cottage home of the suf- 
fragists of Iowa originated with the Des 
Moines women; but many women in other 
parts of the State contributed of their 
means to purchase the material, and the 
Polk County Society, which is always to 
the front when work is to be done, made 
the flag and gave their share of the money. 
The national enrolment is at the cottage 
for signatures ; tracts and papers are given 
out to those who will read them, and in 
addition to this, the enclosed little souvenir 
is given to each visitor at the cottage. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


[The souvenir bears on its first page a 
spray of sunflowers, and contains brief ex- 
pressions in favor of equal suffrage by emi- 
nent men and women, an equal rights 
hymn by Julia Mills Dunn, and the fol- 
lowing suggestive 
IOWA LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR OF WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

Each session, beginning with 1870, the 
women of Iowa have gone before the Leg- 
islature, humbly petitioning: Please, gen- 
tlemen, will you permit the voters of lowa 
to decide whether women may help make 
the laws which govern them? The several 
legislatures have replied in substance as 
follows: 

Legislature of 1870 :—Certainly we will. 

Legislature of 1872:—No, we will not. 

Legislature of 1874:—Yes, the voters 
may decide this question. 

Legislature of 1876 :—No, they shall not; 
neither shall women vote upon school mat- 
ters. 

Hay gneve of 1878:—No, we will. de- 
cide this question, and «gainst the women. 

Legislature of 1880:—We will not allow 
the voters to have a hand in this. 

Legislature of 1882 :—Ye* aur constitu- 
ents may decide this matter. 

Legislature of 1884:—No, we will not 
let them; neither will we grant the wom- 
en’s petition that the wife may own half 
the joint earnings after marriage. 

Legislature of 1886 :—No, they shall not 
assist in making the laws, neither will we 
grant their petition that their daughters 
shall be protected by law until sixteen 
years of age. If a girl over thirteen can 
be persuaded to yield up her virtue, the 
laws shall not punish the man. 

Legislature of 1888:—No, we will not 
allow the rank and file to meddle with the 
constitution, neither shall women vote in 
municipal affairs. 


consider these questions. | 


++ 
*~?e+ 


AT THE HAMILTON COUNTY FAIR. 


CINCINNATI, O., SEPT. 1, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On account of a calamity which has be- 
fallen Miss Marsh, I have undertaken to 
make a report of the work done at the 
Carthage fair by the Hamilton County 
E. S. A., Aug. 19-23, inclusive. 

Miss Marsh had charge of the work, 
and with the assistance of her co-workers, 
arranged a most tasteful booth at the end 
of the Art Hall. On three sides of her ten 
by seventeen feet space were railings and 
tables draped with yellow Soudan cloth. In 
the rear was a partition with openings into 
two reception or sitting-rooms, the parti- 
tions also being covered with yellow and 
red Soudan cloth. On the partition and 
on three easels were fine engravings of 
Lincoln and his cabinet, Martha Washing- 
ton’s Reception, and portraits of Lincoln, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, John 
Sherman,—advocates of equal suffrage. On 
the tables were all kinds of suffrage litera- 
ture for distribution, congressional lists 
for signatures in favor of equal suffrage, 
and photographs of the leaders in the 
cause. Inthe centre of the front of the 
table was the award given at the Centen- 
nial Exposition of the Ohio Valley in 1887 
to the National Suffrage Association, and 
above it was mounted the white dove, our 
emblem. A Brussels carpet, a cherry 
desk and cosey rocking chairs, sunflow- 
ers in great quantities, and a large sign 
bearing the name of the association, placed 
above all the decorations, completed the 
display. It was the most characteristic 
booth at the fair, and no one was left in 
doubt as to what was represented, while 
all admired the tastefulness and complete- 
ness of everything. 





This flag 
has One grand star ia the centre of the blue | 


Legislature of 1890.—We are too busy to | 


ening and convincing people on the sub- 
ject. Many came to scoff, and left their 
signatures. Weak sisters were strength- 
ened and enlisted for work. Many were 
surprised and led to think soberly by see- 
ing who were in favor of the legal equal- 
ity of women. 

Miss Marsh was ably assisted by Mrs. E. 
Freeman, Mrs. Dickerson, Mrs. 
Pendery, Mrs. I. N. Miller and others. 

On Aug. 21, just after the fair closed for 
the day, occurred the wanton and unpro- 


talented artist, a brother of Miss Marsh, 
by a negro desperado, escaping from ar- 
rest for cutting an officer. Mr. Blatchford 
Marsh, with his aged mother and three 
children, had, in compliment to his sister’s 
part in the fair, attended, and was on his 
way to the train when he happened to be 
in the way of the negro’s escape and was 
cut down. Until his death, Sunday, Aug. 
24, his devoted sister remained at his side, 
and soothed his last moments. Her work 
at the fair was carried on by the others 
mentioned, though in sadness of heart at 
the blow which had taken away the bright 
presence and energetic enthusiasm of Miss 
A. MeL. Marsh. 

The work done and the good accom- 
plished demonstrate the wisdom of this 
kind of effort. F. M. Youmans. 

e+ 


THE METHODIST CONFERENCE AND 
WOMEN. 





OUND POND, ME. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The long and exhaustive discussion in 
regard to the admittance of women into 
the Methodist General Conference, which 
was duly noted in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
resulted in the adoption of the following 
resolution, remanding the question to the 
membership of the church and annual con- 
ferences for their decisive judgment: 

Resolved, That in the month of October or 
November, 1890, there shall be held in every 
place of public worship of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church an election, at which every member 
in full connection, who is not less than twenty- 
one years of age, shall be permitted to vote upon 
the following proposition: ‘Shall women be 
eligible as lay delegates to the Electoral and 
General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ?” 
women as such delegates shail cast a ballot in 
the following form: ‘‘For the admission of 
women as lay delegates.” That those opposed 
to the admission of women as such delagates 
shall cast a bal'ot in the following form: 
“Against the admission of women as lay dele- 
gates.” That said election shall be held under 
the direction of the preacher in charge and two 
laymen, who shall be chosen by the quarterly 
conference or official hoard; or, in case they 
| fail to elect, then by the vo’ers present at the 
| hour of opening of such election, who shall 
| superintend the details of the electin, and, 
within ten days thereafter, shall report the result 
| of the election to the presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, who shall report the same to the presiding 
| Bishop of the next Annual Conference, to be 
| canvassed by the Conference, and entered upon 
the Conference journals; provided, that, in the 
case of failure of the preacher in charge to be 
present at such election, the same may be held 
in his absence. Taoat public notice of said elec- 
tion shall be given by the preacher in charge 
to each congregation at least twice in the thirty 
days before the election on the occasion of public 
preaching, whether on the Sabbath or on week 
days, in the church or in the place where he 

preaches. That the same proposition shall be 
| submitted to all the Annual Conferences to be 
| held in the year 1891 by the presiding Bishop, 
and the vote thereon shall be taken as the Con- 
ference may direct under the law of the church, 
and, when so taken, the same shall be certified 
by the presiding Bishop and secretary of such 
Conference, to the next General Conference, to- 
— with the vote of the lay members of the 
church. 


This is a subject of great moment, not 
only to the church in which the important 
action is to be taken, but also to the cause 
of woman’s emancipation in all its various 
phases. All the friends of woman’s ad- 
vancement, whatever their religious views 
may be, should do their utmost to rouse 
those upon whom the decision devolves to 
an active and intelligent interest in the 
question. | 

The Methodist Episcopal Church holds a | 
most inconsistent and anomalous position 
on the ‘“‘woman question.” In its prayer- 





Helen | 


voked murder of Blatchford Marsh, the | 


That those favoring the admission of | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
MISSES SHELBY and DENTON have been 
appointed notaries public at Covington, 

| Kentucky. ° 
Mrs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, of Iowa, 


has a new lecture, ‘Subjects and Sover- 
eigns,” for the coming season. 


Miss MARGRET LOGAN, of Vicksburg, 
Miss., won the fifty-dollar prize offered 
for the best rondeau by the Magazine of 
Poetry, published by Charles Wells Moul- 
ton, of Buffalo, N. Y. There were 261 
competitors. 

Mrs. BRUCE, of Seaton, Scotland, re- 
cently delivered an address to a large 
audience of farmers and stock-raisers in 
Arbroath on administering chloroform to 
animals when operations were to be per- 
formed upon them. 


Miss Mary C. GREGORY, a prominent 
teacher in the public schools of Decatur, 
Ia., has been nominated for the office of 
County Superintendent on the Prohibition 
ticket. She is the first woman ever nomi- 
nated for a public office in that county. 

JULIA BRINK, 8 medical writer of some 
note, has received from the British Medi- 
cal Association of London $100 to defray 
the expense of publishing a physiological 
treatise on the nutrition of the muscles. 
Dr. Brink is the first woman to be thus 
honored. 

Mrs. 8. C. WAER, who controlled the 
Columbus (Miss.) Dispatch successfully 
for many years, and brought it to the 
front rank of Mississippi journals, has re- 
sumed the ownership and management of 
the paper, the man to whom she sold it 
having failed and suspended publication. 

Mrs. McENeERY, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Factory Inspec- 
tors. It is significant that Mrs. McEnery’s 
election was moved by Chief Inspector 
Connolly, of Pennsylvania, whose ungal- 
lant criticism of women inspectors caused 
so much remark in the convention. ° 


| 


MIss FLORETTA VINING and Mrs. MArR- 
| ION A. MCBRIDE have made an eloquent 
plea through the Boston Transcript for the 
purchase of John Boyle O’Reilly’s pictur- 
esque residence at Hull, Mass., to be used 
as a public library building. The place is 
| rich in associations and full of tender 
memories; it was the poet’s home, for 
which he wrought with loving care, and 
this use of it would be a practical and 
appropriate memorial. 

Miss Mary H. Lapp, who has been as- 
sociate principal of Chauncy Hall School, 
in this city, for several years, has now be- 
come one of the principals. Miss Ladd is 
an accomplished scholar, a graduate of 
Cornell, where she took the highest rank 
in Latin and the next to the highest in 
Greek, another young lady, a daughter of 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, taking the highest 
rank in Greek and the next to the highest 
in Latin. 

Miss Lyp1A EMMET, a sister of Mrs. 
Arthur Sherwood, formerly Miss Rosina 
Emmet, has shown much talent in stained- 
glass work. She has just finished a mem- 
orial window for the late Dr. Mercer, for 
many years rector of Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J., which is to be placed in 
that church. The design is very simple— 
a large cross against a somewhat lurid 
sky, with the rays of the hidden sun dart- 
ing from behind a cloud and irradiating 
the cross, the idea being to represent alle- 
gorically the mystery and hope of the 
resurrection. The coloring is exceedingly 
soft and harmonious, and the management 
of the glass shows remarkable skill. Miss 
Emmet is still a young girl, and this work 
is one of much promise. 


Miss ELLA L. KNOWLES, a graduate 








meeting policy it has repudiated Paul’s ad- | 
vice to the Corinthians, which gives such | 
comfort and support to more conservative 
denominations. In its pulpit ministrations 
it accords with the Mohammedans, who do | 
not allow a woman to give the call to pray- 
ers. The resolution does not involve the 
question of licensing and ordaining women | 
to preach, but the relation of women to 
the legislative councils of the church will | 
eventually determine their position and 
privileges in the ministry. Let all the 
friends of equal suffrage use their influence 
to obtain full liberty of service and joint 
authority to the women of the largest 
Protestant denomination in the world. 
ELIZABETH UPHAM YATES. 


+++ 
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Thousands of leaflets were distributed, 





and served a term or two as President 





bers. These constitute an army of nearly 


of the San Francisco Board of Education.” 


and hundred of talks assisted ir enlight- | 





The marriage is announced of ex-Presi- | 
dent White, of Cornell, with Miss Helen | 
Magill. 





of Bates College, Maine, is a successful 
lawyer in Montana. The Maine State 
Press says: ‘‘Miss Knowles is the only 
lady lawyer in the State, and the junior 
member of the firm of Kinsley & Knowles. 
She was obliged to have a legislative bill 
passed before she could be admitted to the 


| bar. The firm try cases all over the State, 
| and Miss Knowles has had a phenomenal 


success for an eight-months’ lawyer, hav- 
ing cleared $800 since the first of January. 
Before being admitted to the bar, she solic- 
ited bills to be collected, and was given 
bad ones, out succeeded in collecting all 
of them. One man laughingly gave her 
four borrowed umbrellas to collect at five 
dollars apiece, and on her succeeding, 
placed all his legal business in her hands. 
Miss Knowles is now visiting at her home 
in Northwood, N. H., but will soon return 
to Montana.” 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN HOME. 


WasBINGTON, D.C. 
Rditors Woman's Journal: ° 

Oar age is a discriminating age. Things 
which, in the past, were rudely lumped to- 
gether under a common name are now 
carefully picked apart, and found to be as 
widely different as heaven andearth. Not 
very many centuries ago, the word clerk 
meant priest, lawyer, doctor, writer, copy- 
ist, and bookkeeper, all in one, and nobody 
thought it strange. Yet how far apart are 
some of these professions now! 

In the city of Washington, at 404 Sixth 
Street, N. W., stands an institution which 
presents another instance of this modern 
discriminating spirit. It is called the 
Young Women's Christian Home. Insti- 
tutions of this kind have been in existence 
for some time in various cities of Europe 
and America. Some of them have come 
down from the Middle Ages, but the great 
majority have sprung up within the last 
thirty years. At first the object to be ac- 
complished seems to have been but vaguely 
apprehended. It was seen that vast num- 
bers of young women in large cities were 
exposed to dreadful peril, and many en- 
dured hardships disgraceful to an age 
which calls itself civilized. In response to 
this necessity, various ‘homes’ opened 
their doors indiscriminately to all that 
needed shelter. Gradually, however, it 
was perceived that these unfortunates are 
divided into two classes as sharply distin- 
guished as black and white, requiring radi- 
cally different treatment. Accordingly, 
the girls’ homes are separating more and 
more sharply into two classes, according 
as their work is preventive or remedial. 

Walter Besant, in his two novels, ‘All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men” aud ‘‘Chil- 
dren of Gibeon” (which every friend of 
woman ought to read), after describing 
the forlorn condition of working-women, 
repeatedly puts in the mouth of his hero- 
ine this question: ‘*Can nothing be done?” 

To one that studies attentively the his- 
tory of girls’ boarding homes, it may, per- 
haps, appear that the answer had been 
given before those novels were written. 
These institutions, seem to promise, if not 
a panacea, at least a very effectual specific. 

The institution here referred to belongs 
to the preventive type. Up to 1887, when 
it was established, there was not in the 
city of Washington a home discriminating 
between the two types. The fallen ones 
had for some time back had various shel- 
ters opened to them, buta respectable girl 
whom the whim of fortune left homeless 
found no refuge, unless she chose to incur 
the stigma of associating with those whom 
the world is pleased to regard as outcasts. 
The merit of having perceived the pro- 
priety of separating the two classes of 
girls, and of having established the first 
preventive home in Washington, belongs 
to Mrs. Mary G.. Wilkinson. Few will 
ever know how arduous was the task set 
before her. It seems a simple matter in- 
deed to rent a house and throw it open to 
homeless girls; but the lesson of Colum- 
bus’s egg must ever be borne in mind. 

From its original location on C Street, 
the institution was transferred, in the 
spring of 1890, to its present site. The 
house contains nineteen rooms, two of 
which are used as parlors, one as a din- 
ing-room, one as a library aud reading- 
room, and most of the others as bedrooms. 
One is a bath-room. 
rooms are memoria! rooms, one of them 
having been furnished by Miss Annie Shel- 
labarger, the president, in memory of her 
sister Lizzie, another by Mrs. Moses,’ in 
memory of her daughter Nellie, and a third 
by Mrs. Wilkinson, in memory of her 
sister, Miss Annie E. Gause, of Chester 
County, Pa. A fourth room was furnished 
by Mrs. Hildrup. Altogether there is 
room for thirty boarders. The greatest 
number ever reached was fifteen. The lo- 
cation of the house is singularly fortunate, 
being in a quiet street, yet close to three 
busy thoroughfares. 

When the institution was begun, in 
1887, it aimed merely at providing a shel- 
ter for respectable? girls out of employ- 
ment, and even for these a limit of ten 
days was set, though that was almost nec- 
essarily disregarded. Since the beginning 
. of this year, a new departure has been 
taken. Any girls with proper references 
as to character are received as permanent 
boarders, whether employed or unem- 
ployed. Those who are able are required 
to pay two dollars a week for room and 
board; those unable to pay receive room 
and boardfree. Efforts are made to secure 
them employment, and those desiring to 
return to their homes and unable to do so, 
are furnished with tickets. 
easily understood, the institution is far 
from self-supporting. Congress has ap- 
propriated $1,000 a year thus far. The 
rest of the expenses is borne by subscrip- 
tions. The home is unsectarian, being the 
only one of that kind in Washington. In 
contrast with homes of a similar nature, 


Catholics are admitted as freely as Protes- | 


tants. Attendance at prayers is not oblig- 
atory, but it is found that most of the 


Three of the bed- | 


As will be | 
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girls attend of their own accord. Every 
| effort is made by the superintendent to 
| give the institution the character of a true 
home, and to take away the appearance of 
| charity. An entertainment given at the 
| home last winter was a decided success, 
and was greatly appreciated by the board- 


ers. It is proposed to have a series of | 


| entertainments and lectures during the 
| coming winter. 
The decision above mentioned, of admit- 
| ting girls in employment as permanent 
| boarders, gives rise to the hope that the 
institution will in time become self-sup- 
| porting, as are similar homes in other 
| towns. A fluctuating population of unem- 
| ployed girls can never give stability to 
such aninstitution. Washington is full of 
girls in various employments, earning 
very small wages, who will be glad to 
have an opportunity of obtaining room 
and board at little more than cost, and at 
the same time the advantage of association 
and mutual improvement. In St. Paul, 
Minn., an institution of that sort was be- 
gun six years ago with a capital of $125. 
It now contains sixty permanent boarders, 
who pay $2.50 a week, a sum which suf- 
fices to make it self-supporting. It hasa 
reading-room, an artists’ studio, a literary 
club to which young men are admitted, and 
its large parlor is used as a dancing hall 
every evening. The Washington Institu- 
tion began under more favorable auspices, 
and now that it admits wage-earning 
boarders, it ought not to be Jong in over- 
taking its rival of St. Paul, in number of 
inmates and in becoming self-supporting, 
even if for the latter purpose the weekly 
charge for board and room for some of the 
boarders should have to be slightly raised. 
No one can fail to perceive how far prefer- 
able is this condition of dignified indepen- 
dence. An additional benefit would be 
the greater publicity, which is the very 
life of such institutions. 

Now that Washington has its home re- 
served for respectable girls, a further step 
is needed. ‘Those homes that open their 
doors to girls not considered respectable 
should close them to the others, and refer 
them to the home destined for them ex- 
clusively. ‘To do otherwise is to trample 
on a girl's most sacred rights, the right to 
enjoy the reputation to which she is enti- 
tled. The unfortunate but virtuous girl 
who has been driven by destitution to 
seek refuge in an abode that shelters the 
fallen, will carry with her through life a 
secret which she must conceal with trem- 
bling anxiety; for should the world find 
it out, it would listen to but one interpre- 
tation. If no other home is available, and 
if the only alternative is ruin, there is 
some excuse for admitting a respectable 
girl to an undiscriminating home; but the 
moment there is established a home for 
the virtuous, it should not be more scrupu- 
lous in excluding doubtful characters than 
its opposite should be scrupulous in ex- 
cluding the virtuous. The day of the un- 
discriminating home has gone. The future 
will behold two classes of institutions; 
one, it is hoped, ever growing in populari- 
ty and resources, filled with girls holding 
their own bravely in the struggle with the 
world, self-supporting, and growing beau- 
tiful in body and mind by mutual im- 
provement; the other, it is hoped, grow- 
ing less and less in dimensions, self-sup- 
porting or charity-fed, it matters little— 
harboring those whom the world condemns 
tu drag out the remainder of their exist- 
enve with one hope only—that of, final re- 
lease. The more the distinction between 
the two is emphasized, the better it will be. 

ROBERT STEIN. 
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ON THE TRAIN. 





There are few places where the good or 
‘ad traits of human nature are brought 
out more clearly than on a railroad train, 
and it is truly said that you will know 
more about « man after travelling with 
him for a week than if you had met him 


course. 





young girl’s kindne:s and courage in grap- 


going to Louisville, Ky. : 


A number of passengers boarded the 
train at Nashville, among them a well- 
dressed young woman of bright appearance 
without an escort. She asked the porter for 
a pillow and settled herself for an all-day 
rest, seemingly an unusual treat. However, 
she had no more than comfortably reclined 
when she was aroused by the distressing 
cry of infants. She inquired the cause, 
and the porter told her there was a very 
sick woman in one of the sections of the 
sleeper, whu had two crying infants, one 
two years old, the other about five months. 
She had in some unaccountable manner 
found her way into the sleeper and to a 
berth at 4 A. M., while the conductor was 
asleep and the porter waited on passen- 
gers at a way station. When he found 
her, she had her tickets in her hand and 
was too ill to speak, and there was no one 
to care for her and the children. 

Wide awake now, the young woman 
went to see for herself, and such a sight 
| as met her view! The woman's dress was 
' undone at the neck, and displayed an erup- 


tion which undoubtedly covered the 
body. 
matted with grease and dirt. ‘The two- 

year-old was sitting up, munching a piece 

of bread and butter, crumbling the most 

of it among the sheets. The baby was | 
lying on its back crying for want of care 

and food, and the atench which came forth 

from that berth was more than delicate 

olfactory nerves ought to be expected to 

endure. 

All the girl's energies were now aroused 
to cope with the emergencies of this ovca- 
sion. Here it was ten o'clock, the sick 
woman had been on the train since 4 A. M., 
and nothing done for her. 

So this young Samaritan (as the passen- 


| gers called her) rolled up her sleeves, 


| then called the conductor, and told him 


pinned a towel on to protect her dress, 


that he and the porter must help her to 
change the condition of things, or there 


| would be no comfort for any one on board | 


| In telling the experience afterwards, she | 











every day for months in ordinary inter- | 
A correspondent of the Inter- | 
Ocean tells the following incident of a | 


pling with an unpleasant situation. It | 
took place on one of the Southern roads | 


| worth at least some toil and 





that day. Seeing she meant business, he 
placed himself in readiness to obey orders. 

She had the seats opposite the woman 
curtained off, a pail of warm water, a 
piece of soap, several towels, sheets and | 
pillow-cases brought to her. Search was 
made in the sleeper and baggage car for | 
the sick woman's baggage, but none could | 
be found. 

She took the babe up and found that its 
clothing consisted almost wholly of a 
piece of an old shaw! wrapped about its 
little neglected body, which evidently had 
not been removed for two days. It was 
cast to the winds in a twinkle, and the 
water and soap were applied vigorously. 


said she was more than repuid for what 
she did by the smiles and cooings of per- 
fect content of the little one as soon as the 
first application of water touched the little | 
body. ‘The cooing expressed much more | 
than it would have done on the lap ofa 
fond, devoted mother. After the baby | 
was thoroughly scrubbed, she dressed it | 
in a sheet and pillow-case, then took it to 
the passengers to find some one to care for 
it until she made the other one presenta- 
ble. There were no women on board, so 
she sought for a fatherly-looking gentle- 
man. She spied one about fifty years of 
age, and put the child in his arms, telling 
him she chose him because he had such a 
paternal air. This is where the laugh 
came in, for he proved to bea bachelor. 
However, he did his clumsy best until the 
little one screamed for its foster-mother 
and he was obliged to take it to her, to 
the great amusement of the other passen- 
ers. 

° From that time until 5 P. M., she cared 
for the two as well as the mother, and the 
picture she made feeding, soothing, yes, 
even caressing those babies, clothed in 
spotless white, made a picture commented 
on by every passenger on board, and one 
they can never forget. We ascertained 
that she was an editor of a magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago for the purpose of up- 
lifting childhood. May she live long and 
have the strength to carry on her work! 
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PITH AND POINT. 


The whole theory of brute force and 
courage as the measure of the right ofa 
human being to have a voice in saying 
who shall rule him or her and spend his 
or her money, is altogether unworthy of 
this enlightened age.— Boston Globe. 

Whatever weakens your reason, impairs 
the tenderness of your conscience, ob- 
scures your sense of duty or takes off the 
relish of spiritual things; in short, what- 
ever increases the authority of your body 
over your mind, that thing is sin to you, 
however innocent it may bein itself.— 
John Wesley's Mother. 

Is there but one day of judgment? Why, 
for us every day isa day of judgment— 
every day is a dies ire, and writes its irre- 
vocable verdict in the flame of its west. | 
Think you that judgmenc waits till the | 
doors of the grave are opened? It waits | 
at the doors of your houses, it waits at | 
the corners of your streets.— Ruskin. | 

As some people revolt from the coarse | 
presence of a drunken man, but enjoy | 
drinking-songs sung by cultured voices; 
as they avoid contact with harlots, but | 
listen with delight to songs written for 
harlots to sing; so they gather in clubs 
and listen to the rendering of thoughts in 
cultured phrase, which, if expressed in 
the language of the street, would repel 
any decent man or woman.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 





There are few communities in this coun- 
try, not excepting New York City, where 
pure and honest government Is not possi- 
ble, if the intelligent and honest citizens of 
these communities would unite in an effort 
to obtain it. If a free and democratic 
government is worth toil, suffering and 
sacrifice to obtain, then its maintenance is | 
sacrifice. 
Under such a government there is but one 
alternative, either the people must rule, or 
the mob will.— Christian at Work. 


There can be no rational objection to the 
enfranchisement of our American women 
that does not apply with equal force | 
against the enfranchisement of our men. 
If it be said that ‘‘not all women should 
vote, and not all should hold office,” the | 
same is to be said of men. Men them- 
selves have so recently come to the art of 
voting that. like boys with a new toy, they | 
are jealous of sharing its privilege and , 
power with persons who are as skilful as 
themselves. and who live with them in the 
same houses. We let Poland and Ger- | 
many and Ireland and Africa vote, and we 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


Her hair hung about her face, | 


| to Mrs. Magnusson, a native of ‘Ultima 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1890. 


tax the property of women as we do that 
of men; why is it that we withhold .the 
ballot from our own sisters, whose rights 
and abilities we acknowledge to be as 
great as are our own? It is only because 
the tribal vanities and prejudices of our 
pagan and savage state still survive in us. 
—Rev. H. A. Cleveland. 


— 7o* 
FOREIGN NOTES. 


Miss Alvilde Prytz, of Norway, has had 
several novels published in French periodi- | 
cals, and is a regular contributor to the 
French Woman's Reviewand another maga- | 
zine published by the well-known author, 
André Theuriet. 

The British Royal Humane Society has 
recently been surprised by an example of 
bravery of which they have no parallel. 
Miss Jeanne Victorie Snook. aged ten, 
saved her little brother's life by jumping 
into twelve feet of water, where the child 
had fallen, and must have perished had 
not his sister, who was unable to swim, 
kept him afloat until a waterman rescued 
them both. The Royal Society has pre- 
sented the little girl with the honorary | 
certificate, and it is hoped that she has | 
been otherwise rewarded for her noble act. 

The Spanish papers have been reporting | 
that the wife of a judge (alcalde) near Mal- 
aga has been performing her husband's 
judicial duties while he gathered in his | 
crops. 

At public meetings in London, the pres- | 
ence of ladies at the reporters’ table is | 
rapidly becoming the rule rather than the | 
exception. 

Miss Clementina Black tells the story of 
the Chocolate-Makers’ Strike in the pages 
of the current Fortnightly Review. It was 
essentially a women’s strike, for, with the 
exception of Mr. John Burns, Miss Sim- 
mons (secretary of the Women’s Trade 
Union Association), Miss James (secretary 
of the Confectioners’ Trade Union), and | 
Miss Clementina Black herself were the | 
leadefs throughout. Thanks to their care. | 
ful conduct of the affair, and to the justice | 
and good feeling evinced by Messrs. Allen, | 
the result is a better understanding be- 
tween employers and employed, and a 
guarantee of confidence and amity for the 
future.— Westminster Gazette. 

Mrs. Lord is teaching laundry-work un- 
der the London School Board, and is re- 
ferred to by the chairman of the School 
Management Committee as ‘‘our enthu- 
siastic and able instructor.” 

A unique collection of Icelandic jewelryis 
now on exhibition in London. It belongs 


| 





Thule,” whose ambition it is to found a 
high school for girls in her native island. 
To raise the necessary funds she is pre- 
pared to part with costly heirlooms, some 
of them seven hundred years old. The 
elaborate workmanship of these belts, 
bracelets, necklaces and other ornaments, 
the beauty and variety of the designs, and 
the soul infused by the artificers into their 
work, have aroused the admiration of Mr. | 
Ruskin. 

In Germany, it is said, not one of the 
leading German newspapers, nor one Ger- 
man politician, or scientific man of note, 
has ever been on the side of equal rights 
fcr women, and the advocates of woman 
suffrage in that country find themselves 
obliged to quote foreign writers when they 


want the support of authorities among | pec 


‘D.Latirop Company Ph: 
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Curious Facts in United States History. 


By Matcotm Townsenp. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50, net; paper, 75 cents, net. 


Five hundred closely printed pages, made 
accessible by model indexes and supplemented 
by an invaluable bibliography. A collection of 
all the curious facts about the United states 
| that every one wants to know, yet can never 
tell just where to find. A book that should be 
in the hands of every American, — unique, 
instructive, entertaining, fascinating. 


“If a person wants to find an interesting yet out- 
of-the-way fact about the geography, politics, 
history, coinage, extension of our territory, topo- 
graphical or racial nomenclature, postage, or any 
of those thousand and one things that nobody knows 
for sure, but is apt to have a hazy idea of, just let 
him refer to Mr. Townsend's book.”—N. Y. Star 


“The book has no rival in its peculiar field.”— 
Kansas City Times. 





COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Mrs. Satire Joy Wuire. 12mo, 75 cts. 


The practice of teaching cooking in the schools 
of the larger cities is becoming more and more 
prevalent, as its good results are realized. Mrs. 
White’s book not only gives a sketch of the 
origin and growth of the movement, showing its 
value in the industrial education of girls, but 
also a fall course of cooking lessons as practised 


| in the Boston schools, a course that will be in- 


valuable to learners, and not without interest to 
experienced housekeepers who will gain many 
new ideas from its bright, attractive pages. 





THE LITTLE HOHENZOLLERNS 


are the subject of an anecdote paper by the 
famous traveller, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, with 
a reproduction of M. Liibke’s recent painting of 
the German royal family, in 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WIDE AWAKE. 


20 Cents Everywhere. 


Mrs. L Ormiston Cuant, the popular English 
lecturer, contributes ‘‘The Tree Song,” an ‘action 


| song” for schools and homes, with original 


music. 
HELEN’S TOWER 
enshrines a unique and beautiful doing of the 
young Lord Dufferin, with its original poems by 
Lord Tennyson and his mother, engraved on 
golden tablets; not to mention the sonnet by 
Robert Browning. 
The American element is equally strong. 
80 pages delightfal reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Lee aud Shepard's New Books, 


OOD COMPANY SERIES 


MEsskRs, LEK AND SHEPARD anuounce the publica- 
0a of a library to _ be called “Good Company Se: ies,” 
hich will be issued in monthiv parts, and will consist 
of popular works by some of the best authors. Each 
number will be complete in itself. The initial volume 
of the series is now ready. Subscription price, $5.00 
per year (twelve numbe's). Single numbers, # cents. 
Subscriptions received by all booksellers and news- 
dealers, and any single number sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 
0.1. The Blind Men and the Devil. 
BY PHINEAS. 
No.2. In Trust, or Dr. Bertrand’s House- 
hold, By AMANDA M. DoUGLAs, 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL 
By PHINEAS, Paper, # cents. 


Cloth, $1.00, 

This is a remarkable story. 

“The Blind Men and the Devil” is in the nature of 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” differing in this, that 
whiie Sellamy’s work describes a better condition of 
labor, this volume assumes to give in the form of alle- 
gory the condition of labor as itis, “Tne Biind Men,” 
of the title are the workmen of the present, and the 
“Devil” is money. The leading character of the story 
is a ournalist condemned to manual labor with the 
other workmen. His experience is given in the style 
uliar to the book, in vivid diction, and with an art 











| at putting things that will interest readers as much as 


men. 


> a 


MEN WHO VOTE AND WOMEN WHO PAY. | 


Under the above head, the Boston Globe | 
says: 

*An employé of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, who has been doing a 
little figuring on his own account from 
the statistical materials that pass through 
his hands, estimates that there are 27,000 
married men in the city of New York who 
are supported by their wives. 

‘*The lists of men dependent upon their 
wives for support are compiled from the | 
statistics of dressmakers, milliners, board- 
ing-house keepers, actresses, artists, teach- 
ers, musicians, etc., the first class leading. | 

‘Each of these 27,000 men can go to 
the polls and vote fur the men who are to | 
make laws governing the wives who sup- 
port them, while the latter have no voice. 

‘*There are many things in the new cen- 
sus that will not down. As Joe How- 
ard so often remarks, ‘Funny, isn’tit?” | 





YOU TAKE NO RISK 

In buying Hood’s Sarsaparilla, for it is 
everywhere recognized as the standard 
building-up medicine and blood purifier. 
It has won its way to the front by its own 
intrinsic merit, and has the largest sale of 
any preparation of its kind. Any honest 
druggist will confirm this statement. If 
you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do 
not be induced to buy anything else in- 
stead. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 


| loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 


every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 

York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





For stiffaess and strains, rub with Johnson’s | 
Anodyne Liniment, and then bind in flannel. \ 


“Looking Backward,.”—National Labor Tribune, 


|THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG 





By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Burgoyne’s 
Invasion of 1777,” etc., illustrations and maps. Cloth, 


50 cents. 

This is the second volume of the series of “Decisive 
Events in American History.” The author sets forth 
the movements leading to the taking of Louisburg with 
dramatic effect and in a very graphic styie, covering 
all the important points and commenting upon them in 
a wise and careful manner. The work is illustrated 
with maps and cuts, and is supplemented with explan- 
atory notes. 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M. 

Author of “First Steps with American and Britisn 
Authors,” “Study of the English Classics,” “Read- 
ings from the Waverley Novels.’ “Blaisdell’s Physi- 
ologies.” Lllustraied. Cloth, $1.00, 

The younger generation of American readers is 
shown the exciting eveots of the period in such a way 
as to develop a spirit of patriotism and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of the services of the heroes and 
martyrs of the great conflict. The stories selected by 
the editor are authentic, and appeal to the interest of 
lovers of stirring adventure. The style of the nar- 
rative is lively and picturesque. Most of the writers 
are of national reputaticn, and the portraits and full- 





| page cuts illustrating the book add to its interest.— The 


NEW ENGLAND 
BREAKFAST BREADS 


LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


By Lucia GRayY SWETT. Designs by Louisa M. Pratt 

Cloth, $1.00, 

Nearly ali these recipes have been in use in one New 
England family for several years, and some of them 
for half a century, and are given in this attractive 
book in such language that the most inexperienced can 
use them with success. General directions are given. 
together with several recipes for making yeast, an 
then follow the specific directions for many varieties of 
bread, roils, tea-c ikes, short-cakes, biscuits, etc., etc. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


MARION GRAHAM, by Meta Lander. Cloth, $1.50. 

EDWARD BURTON, by Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25. 

seveune AND CHISELS, by Teodoro Serrao. Cloth, 

00. 

HEROES AND MARTYRS OF INVENTION, by George 
M. Towle. Illustrated, $1.00. 

PRIMER OF DARWINISM, by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and 
Fanny D. Bergen. Illustrated, cloth, $1.25, 

NoRA’s RETURN. “A Sequel to “The Doll’s House.” 
By Ednah D. Cheney. 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Woman's Relief Corps of Hamilton 
County, Neb., are helping the G. A. R. to 
collect an exhibit of war relics at the 
county fair. 

Little Daisy Stoddard, who won the 
diamond Demorest medal at the last 
national convention, has turned over $2,000 
into the treasury of Nebraska for prohibi- 
tory campaign purposes, the results of her 
entertainments. 

Eight women were regular students in 
the School of Law of Boston University 
last year. New and greatly improved 
quarters for such have now been provided, 
and a large increase is expected the com- 
ing year. 

The late Miss Margaret Lombard, of 
Springfield, Mass.. bequeathed $40,000 to 
the Springfield City Hospital, $20,000 to 
the Home for Aged Women and $500 for 
the provision of fuel for destitute women 
of the society. 

Several ladies who served as nurses dur- 
ing the Civil War are discussing the ad- 
visability of forming an association to se- 
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steads in this country, as well as some of 


the most modern, are pictured in the 
illustrations. 

Whenever the subject of women engag- 
ing in any active labor comes up, the ques- 
tion is always raised as to whether they 
have the physique for it, whether it re- 
quires more strength than they possess, or 
whether they will go crazy, or have fewer 
babies, or neglect conventionalities, or be 
worse than wicked—be vulgar? ‘These 
sympathetic doubts,” Jenny June observes, 
“are not expressed concerning women who 
take in washing, who spend their days in 
scrubbing abroad and their nights in 
washing and ironing and cleaning at 
home.” By a curious absence of consis- 


| tency, it is only when their labor com- 


cure proper representation of claims for | 


pensions among the army nurses. All 
army nurses are invited to communicate 
with Mrs. H. S. Worrall, Suite 2, 423 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, whom Joseph 
Cook calls ‘the female Stanley of the 
Dark Continent of Intemperance,”’ because 
of her achievements in securing scien- 
tific temperance instruction in the pub- 


lic schools, is again in the lecture field, | 
from which she has been kept for two | 


years by her gratuitous work on the revis- 
ion of the temperance text-books. Mrs. 
Hunt is now accepting some of the numer- 
ous calls to address teachers’ institutes 
which are continually coming to her. 


The Iliustrated American says of women 
lawyers: ‘‘The novelty of the situation is 
wearing off; the prejudice in the common 
mind against the woman lawyer is disap- 
pearing; the law departments in the col- 
leges and universities are opening to her; 
there has come a demand for her services 
in every substantial legal firm, and the 
woman herself has learned that the profes- 
sion is not only possible and practicable, 
but elevating and remunerative. ‘To draft 


petes with that of men, in journalism, for 
example, in medicine, in farming, in gen- 
eral business, or in any scientific pursuit, 
that chivalrous manhood rises up in arms, 
and refuses to allow misguided femininity 
to put its pretty eyes out poring over mis- 
erable books.—Louwise Fiske Bryson, M. D., 
in N. Y. Mail and Express. 





HUMOROUS. 


Can a mun be said to be unsexed when 
he is cowed? 


Hard to Please: Fond Parent—-Look 
here! I bought you the windmill, now 
what do you want? Little Willie—Boo! 
hoo-o-o0! I want the wind.— Bostonian. 


What strange survivals of old forms of 
speech we constantly meet with! 
said that there are still some old settlers in 
Chicago who refer to the Chicago River as 
‘*the drink.” 


A little boy was deeply interested in 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the characters 
being all living men and women to him. 
Oue day he came tohis grandma and said: 


| Grandma, which of all the people do you 


the will or take the acknowledgment or | 


ante-mortem examination of the dying 
woman, her presence is especially wel- 
come. In drafting the details of bills of 
sale, taking an inventory of household 
goods, reading the records of real estate, 
drafting and recording deeds, she is also 
skilful.” 

Prof. Lester F. Ward, in his plea for the 
thorough education of women, recently 
published in the Forum, has the following 
suggestive sentence: ‘‘Man has displayed 


more genius than woman largely because | 


he has been in possession of a wider range 
of facts, a greater supply of the only ma- 


terial out of which genius can construct | 


and create, namely, knowledge; and if 
woman is ever to display equal creative 
power, she, too, must be supplied with the 
same kind of raw material, for which no 
qualities of mind can ever stand as a sub- 


stitute; but, thus supplied, there is no 
reason to doubt that very high flights of | 
genius may be made by women, and their | 


greater familiarity with the social micro- 
cosm may give to their genius a character 
of its own.” 


A correspondent from Sidney, Austra- 
lia, writes to the Woman's Cycle: ‘‘We 
have several women’s clubs here; the old- 
est, however, is that established by Mrs. 


Lawson, editress of Dawn, who is an un- | 


tiring and enthusiastic worker for the | 


higher education of women. 
Public Works Department was thrown 
open to female typewriters, there has been 
a craze for typewriting, and it seems ina 
fair way to be overdone. Women are em- 
ployed as clerks in several of the city 
offices. Quite lately the largest insurance 
office engaged a lady as short-hand and 
typewriting clerk. Another insurance 
office employs six lady clerks. The prin- 
cipal dentists here all employ lady assist- 
ants. We have one woman house decora- 
tor. Most of the Sidney papers employ at 
least one woman reporter or correspond- 
ent.” 


The series of articles in Scribner's Maga- 
zine on ‘*Homes in City and Country,” 
has attracted attention by the high reputa- 
tion of the writers, and the practical sug- 
gestions which abound in both text and 
illustrations. Mr. Linn’s article on ‘*Co- 
operative Home-winning” (May), Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’s on ‘**The City House in 
the East” (June), and Mr. Bruce Price’s 
on ‘**The Suburban House” (July), have 
represented typical houses adapted to a 
wide range of conditions, both as to cost 
and situation. 
“The Country House” (Sept.), writes on 


Since the | 


Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, in | 


the making of a home for the year round , 


in the real country—far enough away 
from a city to be uninfluenced by urban 
conditions. Some of the oldest home- 


' 


like the best?” ‘‘I like Christian,” was the 
reply. ‘*Which do you like the best?” 
Looking up in her face with some hesita- 
tion, he said slowly: ‘I like Christiana.” 
‘**Why, my son?” ‘Because she took the 
children with her, grandma.” 


In a wild part of Scotland, a dealer in 
fish used to drive his cart a considerable 
distance inland On one occasion, when 
passing a wild moor, where, although 
there did reside a schoo]master, the know!- 
edge of the inhabitants of affairs in general 
was not extensive, he dropped a lobster. 
Some children picked it up, and, wonder- 
ing what the strange creature could be, 
took it to the schoo]master. 
put on his specs, and turning it over and 
over, examined it carefully. 
length said the oracle, ‘*! ken maist o’ the 


It is | 


The dominie | 


“Weel,” at | 


wonderfu’ animals o’ creation, except jist | 
| we will sell them from $8.00 to $25.00. 


twa, and thae twa I never saw. ‘They are 
an elephant and a turtledove, and so this 


must be ane o’ the twa.”—WMontreal Wit- | 


ness. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can. 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health, 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Tlood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 





Every Woman should have a copy of this ex-- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large , 


12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 
W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N. Y 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


AND 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
4 East 42d Street, 
FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 
The NewYork Lady Guides Provided at 
a LADIESGUIDE = short notice. 
| | Gy CAPER” Shopping Orders promptly 
| Pp” executed. 
Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
= Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
fr class Boarding Houses. 


Strangers met on arrival at 

~ Station, if desired 

CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 









. | in workmanship and the manufacture of ladies’ suits. 
contradicted when we say that it is the 
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LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


LAS S, DREW & CO, omar. 





CIGANTIC SALE 


—) 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS! 


SILAS 8S. DREW & CO., 15 Tremont Row, have succeeded 
in purchasing, at an unprecedented sacrifice, the entire stock of 
Ladies’ Suits of the largest and best known Manufacturer and Im- 
porter in New York—the firm being about to relinquish business. 

We shall offer this stock for sale at prices lower than ever 
before named in this country for this class of goods. 

Space will not allow to recapitulate all the attractions to be 
found in the stock, but we will mention a few to give the 
public an approximate idea of its magnitude and merits. 


209 Fine All-Wool Cashmere Suits, 





5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P. M.) 


MURS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate aid Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mre 
C. P. Lacoste. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 cts. 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STATIONERY. 











Both black and colors, made up in the very best and most stylish | 


manner and in a variety of styles—some plain, some elaborately 
trimmed. The material of which these suits are made and the 


workmanship is of the best quality, and there is not a suit in this | 


whole lot but what cost the firm either to make or import, $25 
to $50. We shall offer them during this sale from $10 to $19. 


201 Silk and Satin Suits, 


Both black and colors, all very rich and costly made. 
plain, but very best quality of silk. Some beautifully trimmed, 
and every suit in this lot of the very latest and most stylish “cut 
and fit.” We unhesitatingly pronounce this the best and most 
complete stock of silk suits ever shown in this country. Every 
suit in the lot is worth from $30 to $100. We shall sell them 
from $18 to $38. 

We advise all who contemplate buying a suit to make sure to 
embrace this opportunity to select a suit from this lot. 


383 Broadcloth, Flannel, Tricot, Mohair, Brilliantine, Bic, 


Both in black and colors. 
is very attractive. 


This lot consists of an immense variety of styles and 
The manufacturer’s average price for the lot was over $45; 


We wish to impress it upon the minds of purchasers that this line of suits is 
from a house long distinguished for its leadership in artistic skill and perfection 
We have no fear of being 


Best Lot of Suits ever offered for Sale in this Country. 


We are aware that the broadcloth, flannel, and other heavy-weights among the 
lot could be sold at much bigher prices later in the season, but we have decided 
to offer them all for sale at this time, at such low prices that customers can afford 
to buy them this early, thereby making an immense saving. 

. During this sale we have engaged extra and competent dressmakers, ro that 
customers can have their alterations quickly made; but in order to expedite busi- 
ness, to all customers who desire to make their own alterations we will allow $1 


| asuit. We can fit any one, the stock embracing all sizes, from 32 to 46 bust measure. 


KNITTED F ry tite (MATTRESSES, 


Remember the place. 


15 Tremont Row, Boston. 





To accommodate the public, we have placed a part of the stock in our Branch Store, the 
‘Parisian Suit and Cloak Co.,” 62 Hanover S rcet, and all who find it more convenient to visit 
that store will obtain the same goods. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘“‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
MNITTED CARPET LINING, The only aye | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely e 


any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDINC. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 


softness. The n one whole or piece; always in order, and no part can become 


placed or bunchy. 


KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH AND, FILLING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

Bee FES IRS tis pretete ea lon take ee OAD CAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 

r 


always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. In all sizes. 
wire without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 











STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 
Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
: CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, FREE. 

Orders for rare books promptly filled. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN'S 
| JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


Of spongy | 
dis. 


The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven druggists. 


A complete set of woman suffragetract | 


Some | 


SILAS S.DREWX.CO., 


| ARY COMPLAIN 


| 
| 
| 
| doz.; Superior Wedding Coke, pe cents Ib.; very 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We carry 4 full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
| 25 to 35 cta. per Ib. 
| Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price CrOM. +++. +6.+-00+005-85 to 60 cts, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no oneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 





MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 
for those who 


UNI WANT TO BELIEVE 


in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
| fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 

controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edl- 
torlals and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 

One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
centsin stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperous to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 
Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave, side near 15th 
| Street). Telephone Call. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolle, 10 cents per 
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rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. edding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toiletroom for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 











Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 
aay The nourishing and strengthening qualities 
of this Food wil peasy be noticed in PL LMON- 
8, first steges of CONSUMP- 

TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 


INFANTUM. 
| 


Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
GooDWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 


RCDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 

Paistable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Tea-poonsful of our FOOv. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeble+t Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 


| Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re. 


lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 
CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 
0 CENTs A BOX, 


REFINED FOOD CO., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at | 
the risk of the sender. 
The receipt of the pegerts a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 


on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This mange | 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ——-—— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, | 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to | 
the support or improvement of the paper, and | 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





2 
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HER OWN ONE DOLLAR. 


A case lately came before the courts in 
Texas which shows how the law has 
changed with the advance of public senti- 
ment. The harshness of the old common 
law is gradually giving place to a more 
just interpretation of what is fair play for 
women. 

As reported in the New York Herald, the 
case was as follows: Mrs. Dixon, a Tex- 
an wife, bought a dollar ticket in the 
Louisiana lottery, and drew a fifteen thou- 
sand dollar prize. This money she invest- 
ed in real estate. Soon after, a creditor 
of her husband, who had become insol- 
vent, levied on the property. She appealed 
to the courts, and it devolved upon them 
to determine whether it was her separate 
estate or the common property of herself 
and husband. 

The Supreme Court has decided in her 
favor. It does so on these facts, on each 
of which it lays stress: First, the dollar 
with which she bought the ticket was her 
own; second, her husband agreed that if 
she should draw any prize it should be her 
separate property; third, at the time of 
giving his consent he was able to pay all 
his debts, so that the agreement with his 
wife could not be taken as an attempt to | 
defraud his creditors. 

In the beginning of the movement for 
equal rights for women, the idea that a 
wife should own her separate property 





' 


‘The Woman's Journal. | 


was opposed almost as fiercely as the de- | 


mand for suffrage is opposed now. But 
the prejudice has yielded in the case of 


property, and so it will in the case of suf- | woman who pays a property-tax only, the 


L. 8. 


frage. a 
THE POLL-TAX AND WOMEN VOTERS. 


Women in this city who have not a re- 
ceipted tax-bill of last year, should at- 
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convention (August 30), and was attended | 
by a number of delegates from the forty | 
outlying townships, twenty-nine of which | 
have been organized by the indefatigable 
county organizer, Mrs. Jager. We met in | 
the Court House at2 P.M. Fortunately, 
the Farmers’ County Alliance had appoint- 
ed a meeting at the same time and place. | 
They kindly postponed their meeting and 
attended ours in a body, many of them be- 
coming members of the convention and 
signing the roll. Officers were elected by 
ballot. After this, I made an address, 
which was well received, and then took 
the train for Highmore, the county seat. 

Here I was cordially welcomed by Rev. 
Messrs. Walton and Ward, and was enter- | 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Greene. That 
evening I spoke to an audience of about 
two hundred in the Court House, and the 
next day being Sunday, I spoke in the 
evening in the Congregational Church on | 
“The Bible for Woman,” to an equal num- | 
ber. The beautiful little church was com- 
fortably filled, the Methodist Society unit- 
ing with the Congregationalists in a union 
meeting. This is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, the former the editor of the 
Republican paper, the latter the president 
of the State Equal Suffrage Association. 

I reached Blunt Sept 1, but from insuffi- 
cient notice and threatened rain, no audi- 
ence assembled. We shall, therefore, 
have a meeting in front of the hotel this 
afternoon at 2.30 P. M., after which I | 
shall take the cars for Pierre, the tempo- | 
rary capital of the State. The people are | 
hospitable, frank and friendly, but have 
given little time or thought to woman suf- 
frage. They have suffered terribly from 
three years of short crops. Many have | 
left, more are leaving, but those who re- | 
main wil] do well with cattle, herds, sheep 
and wheat. Henry B. BLACKWELL. 





soe 
REGISTER! REGISTER! 


All women in this State who have not 
yet registered to vote for school committee 
should do so without delay. Mrs. 8. 8. 
Fessenden, State and National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise fer the W.C. T. U., 
addressed to Gov. Brackett a letter of in- 
quiry regarding the conditions upon which 
women may vote, and with his reply Gov. 
Brackett inclosed the following letter from 
the Attorney-General : 

To His Excellency, John Q. A. Brackett, Gov- 


ernor: 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to reply to 
yours of June 21st, asking my opinion | 
upon the following question, to wit: ‘‘Has 
a woman who ia otherwise qualified, who 
pays a property-tax only, the same right 
to vote for members of a school committee 
or school board, as a woman who pays a 
poll-tax only. or both a property and a | 
poll-tax?” I am of the opinion that a 


| sane being a State, county, city, or town 


tend at once to getting themselves assessed | 


a poll-tax, if they wish to vote for mem- 
bers of the school committee. 
tunity will cease October1. When the tax 
is paid, they must still further see that 
their names are on the register. 

In the cities, it is to the office of the as- 
sessors that one must go to be assessed for 
a poll-tax, and to the office of the registrar 
to be registered. In the country towns, it 
is at the office of the assessor and the se- 
lectmen that application must be made. 

Women who pay taxes on property do 
not have to pay a poll-tax in addition. See 
in another column the decision of the At- 
torney-General on this point. In either 
case, the poll-tax payer or property owner 
must take a receipted tax-bill, paid within 
two years, to the selectmen or to the regis- 
trar, before the name can be registered. 

It would be well to cut out the decision 


The oppor- | 





of the Attorney-General and keep it to | 
show to the assessors, who do not always | 


know the exact law in the case. Zs 6. 


+++ 
*<e+ 





CAMPAIGNING IN DAKOTA. 


On Friday evening, August 29, I ad- 
dressed the citizens of St. Lawrence, Hand 
County, on equal suffrage, at the M. E. 
Church. The pastor, Rev. William Hyde, 
presided. Suffrage songs were sung by 
the choir. After the address, an Equal 
Suffrage League was organized, with offi- 
cers as follows: President, Rev. William 
Hyde; Vice-president, Mrs. L. L. Jager; 


tax, has the same right to vote as 2 woman 
who pays a poll-tax only, or both a prop- 
erty and a poll-tax. 

The law making provision for the pay- 
ment of a poll-tax by a woman appears 
to have been made to aid those womeu 
who had no property upon which a tax | 
could be assessed, so that such women, | 
being otherwise qualified, could have the 
right to vote the same as those who had 
property. Very respectfully, 

A. J. WATERMAN, 
Attorney-(reneral. 
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AT THE MISSISSIPPI CONVENTION. 





At the latest accounts, the fate of wom- | 
an suffrage in the Mississippi Constitu- 
tional Convention was still in suspense. , 
It is opposed with might and main by the | 
liquor interest, but nevertheless finds | 
many supporters. J. B. Gambrell writes | 
from the Convention to the Baptist Record : 

“The suffrage question is, by common 
consent, the overshadowing concern of | 
the Convention. . . . Amongthe plans for | 
saving the State is to enfranchise the wom- 
en under an educational and property lim- 
itation. It is estimated that this would 
at once add a reserve force to the side of 
politics of 30,000, and this would be in- 
creased ina year or two to 50,000. The 


| proposition received surprising favor from 


Secretary, J. B. Kinney; Treasurer, Mrs. | 


J. Cuthbertson. Four delegates were 
elected to attend a County Equal Suffrage 
Cenvention next day at Miller, the county 
seat. It was voted to circulate a paper to 
secure additional members, and to hold 
another meeting the following Tuesday 
evening. 

Miller is an active, enterprising town, 
with its great artesian well in the public 
street pouring out its perpetual stream of 
water from a pipe four inches in diameter, 
which has already been utilized to some 
extent in the cultivation of vegetables and 
small fruits by Rev. Mr. Williams, my en- 
tertainer, and others. This was a county 


the very start. . It is a subject which many 
public men in Mississippi, as in every part 
of the nation, have been quietly studying. 
The lamented Judge Hall told us be- 
fore his death that he had been studying 
it for years, first with bitter prejudice, but 
that he was finally forced to accept it as 
the logic of representative government. 
We were aware of the fact that many of 
our public men had really accepted the 
doctrine, and were only standing on the 
application of it; but we were not pre- 
pared for the developments at Jackson. 
‘‘Among those favoring the enfranchis- 
ing of women are Judge Wiley P. Harris, 
Judge Chrisman, Gen. S. D. Lee, General 
Featherston, Judge Morris, Hon. H. L. 
Muldrow, Senators Love, Cutrer and 


| are filling this position acceptably in other 
| States, and there is no reason why they 


| their time and labor to the cause, several 


| for railroad fares and actual expenses 


| they have been so impoverished by the 


| to the hardships which inevitably attend 


Dean, F. M. McLain, Mr. Farish, Capt. | 


J. W. Fewell, the gentleman who intro- 


duced the first proposition, Mr. Hudson, | 


Colonel Richards, and many others. Gen- 
eral George is known to be favorable to 
the principle. We heard of very few who 
opposed it, though, of course, there are 


not a few who will be heard fron in time. | 


‘‘Among all the discussions, pro and con, 
it was universally admitted that to enfran- 
chise the intelligent, 


and valuable reserve force in politics, 
which, on an occasion of danger, would 
turn the scales to the right side. . . . This 


property-holding | 
women would create an exceedingly safe | 


innovation is helped on by the fact that it 
accords with the world-wide movement to 
secure the aid of the most conservative of 
womanhood in the preservation of life and | 
oa and the stability of government. 

he movement is far advanced in England. 
. . . We beg our readers to imitate the ex- 
ample of General Lee, and put aside preju- | 
dice in view of the great perils by which 
we are surrounded, and accept gracefully | 
and gladly, if the Convention shall so order, 
the help of our womanly women to uphold 
Christian civilization in our beloved 
State.” 

Mr. Cutrer, of Coahoma, in the Missis- 
sippi Constitutional Convention, submitted 
an amendment that any woman twenty- 
five years of age, of good moral character, 
shall be eligible, either by election or 
appointment, to the office of County Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools. Women 


should not do so in Mississippi. It is | 
superfluous, however, to stipulate that the 
woman shall be of good moral character. | 
No woman but one of good moral charac- 
ter would have any chance of being 
elected, especially if women are to vote. 
Mr. Thompson, of Lincoln, being absent, 
submitted through Mr. Fewell a provision 
forever to emancipate women, as to their 
property rights, on account of coverture. 
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AID FOR DAKOTA. 


Let every suffragist bear in mind the 
pressing needs of the campaign in South 
Dakota. Our workers there are devoting 





of the best speakers giving their services | 
without pay, when they might be earning 
large sums in the lecture field. But money 


must be provided. The people of South 
Dakota are progressive and generous, but 


drought that it is impossible for them to 
contribute largely. The money must be 
raised mainly from outside the State. One 
woman in Ohio is growing celery in the 
hope of raising $20 for Dakota. Another 
woman who had no money has contributed 
a pig. One of our bestand most unselfish 
workers says: “If youcannot give money, 
give something,—chickens, butter, or any- 
thing that can be converted into money.” 
If everyone who desires the success of the 
amendment would send even a small con- 
tribution, wearing anxiety as to how to 
meet bare expenses would not be added 


“campaigning” for woman suffrage in any 
State, and which are greater than any one 
has any idea of, except those who have 
tried it. Contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Riggs House, 
Washington, D. C. Those who wish to | 
have their contributions go toward the 
work of any particular speaker should spe- | 
cify, in sending the money, how they pre- | 
fer to have it applied. | 


e+ 
A MANLY EDITOR. 


The Delaware County Woman Suffrage | 
Association, which was organized a year 
or two ago at Lansdowne, Pa., by Mrs. S. 
S. Fessenden, is active and flourishing. It 
has sixty members, and conducts a column 
in the interests of equal rights for women 
in two county papers. The editor of one 
of these, the Darby Progress, is particular- 
ly courageous and outspoken in his utter- 
ances on the woman question, as may be 
judged by the following editorial : 


A friend recently took exceptions to the 
course of the Progress in admitting to its 
columns matter contributed in advocacy 
of the right of woman to participation in 
government, and laid stress on the fact 
that the editor of this journal was a candi- 
date for Representative, and therefore 
should not put himself in a position to be 
attacked by those in opposition tu the doc- 
trines advanced in the articles alluded to. 
Our friend meant to give us some good 
political advice, and, were we living in | 
the past, we might feel inclined to run 
with the current and combat instead of | 
espousing the cause of women. But in | 
this age we should be recreant to the teach- | 
ings of a Christian mother and the influ- | 
ences of « Christian community, were we 
to admit for a moment that it was part of 
the duty of a Representative of the people | 
to ignore the advancement of any portion | 
of the people, whether because of their 
color, nativity or sex. Has it come to this, 
that if, perchance, a candidate for Repre- 
sentative is at the same time an editor of a 
paper, he must exclude from its columns 
anything that will tend to the advance- 
ment of women? We think not; and 











| whether we are dealing with a constitu- 


ency that belongs to the last century or to 
the great and progressive present, we | 
want it understood that the columns of the 
Progress are open to all argument that has 
for its object the intellectual, moral and 
Christian advancement of our people, irre- 
spective of age, color, sex, nativity, or 
previous condition of servitude; and we 
know of no more potent means for that 
advancement than the open acknowledg- | 
ment of the power and right of women. | 
In so doing we but give emphasis to the ! 
declarations of the Republican party, with 
which we affiliate, and whose doctrines 


and teachings are in the channel of pro- | 
gress and improvement of all humanity. 

If we know anything of the American | 
voter, the editor of Progress will lose noth- | 
ing by his frankness. Many years ago, 








John Stuart Mill was invited to stand for | tion to open these halls to the young 
Parliament by some of the electors of | Women of our country upon terms of per- 


Westminster. In his published reply, Mr. 
Mill informed them that he did not think 
it right for a candidate either to canvass 
or to spend money for his own election 
(then a universal practice), and that he 
should not do so. He also gave them no- 
tice that he would not undertake, if elected, 
to give particular attention to their local 
interests. He told them with perfect un- 
reserve how he stood on various public 
questions on which they had asked his 
views; and he told them also that he be- 
lieved in suffrage for women, saying he 
thought it his duty to let them know his 
opinions on this point, since, if elected to 
Parliament, he meant to act on them. 
Woman suffrage at that time was an almost 
unheard-of innovation; and it was equally 
unheard-of for a candidate to refuse to 
canvass or to contribute to the cost of his 
own election. Mr. Mill says: 

‘*A well-known literary man was heard 
to say that the Almighty himself would 
have 10 chance of being elected on such a 
programme. I strictly adhered to it, 
neither spending money nor canvassing, 
nor did I take any personal part in the 
election until about a week preceding the 
day of nomination, when I attended a few 
public meetings to state my principles and 
give answers to any questions which the 
electors might exercise their just right of 
putting to me for their own guidance; an- 
swers as plain and unreserved as my ad- 
dress. On one subject only, my religious 
opinions, I announced from the beginning 
that I would answer no questions; a de- 
termination which appeared to be com- 
pletely approved by those who attended 
the meetings. My frankness on all other 
subjects on which I was interrogated, evi- 
dently did me far more good than my an- 


fect equality with their brothers. e 
| civilization of America cannot make much 
further and reputable progress until our 
women are fully emancipated, and received 
by us in every place of honest and pure 
endeavor with a sincere and ungrudging 
welcome. Here, by the grace of God and 
by the justice which she has so long typed 
but never tasted, her knock shall open 
every door, her lips have liberty to drink 
from every Pierian spring we open, and 
her hand may reach unhindered for every 
prize and honor offered to successful emu- 
lation. Woman is the saviour of the most 
sacred forces of our home, social and patri- 
otic institutions. The nation is her debtor 
for men, morals and monuments of love, 
charity and faith untold. If the Utah 
University can help her conflict for the 
| full freedom of her mind, body and spirit, 
| it will be hers to command completely. 
We shall hail the day when she marches 
out from this and every other great school 
in America, panoplied like a new Minerva, 
to dignify motherhood yet more, give a 
larger efficacy to her religious zeal, and 
| leaven the activities of the nation with her 
| purity, patriotism and piety.” 
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TO KANSAS WOMEN. 
REDFIELD, S. D., Sept. 6, 1890. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Some weeks ago, I wrote urging all 
Kansas women to write to the Kansas 
members of the World’s Columbian Com- 
mission, naming the women they wished 
| to have represent their State on the Board 
| of Lady Managers, and pressing their ap- 
pointment by the Kansas commissioners. 
At that time I named no woman on whom 
suffragists could unite, but since then Dr. 
| Sarah C. Hall, of Fort Scott, the president 
| of the Second Congressional District E. S. 





swers, whatever they might be, did harm. | A., has been suggested, and is endorsed by 


Among the proofs I received of this, one is 
too remarkable not to be recorded. In the 
pamphlet, ‘Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform,’ I hac said, rather bluntly, that 
the working classes, though differing from 
those of some other countries in being 
ashamed of lying, are yet generally liars. 
This passage some opponent got printed in 
a placard, which was handed to me at a 
meeting, chiefly composed of the working 
classes, and I was asked whether I had 
written and published it. I at once an- 
swered, ‘I did.’ Scarcely were these two 
words out of my mouth, when vehement 
applause resounded through the whole 
meeting. It was evident that the work- 
ing people were so accustomed to expect 
equivocation and evasion from those who 
sought their suffrages, that when they 
found, instead of that, a direct avowal of 
what was likely to be disagreeable to them, 
instead of being affronted, they concluded 
at once that this was a person whom they 
could trust. A more striking instance 
never came under my notice of what, I be- 
lieve, is the experience of those who best 
know the working classes, that the most 
essential of all recommendations to their 
favor is that of complete straightforward- 
ness ; its presence outweighs in their minds 
very strong objections, while no amount of 
other qualities will make amends for its 
apparent absence.” 
———_ # «—__—_ 


THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith has been led to 


| disbelieve in woman suffrage, we are told, 


‘in part by the fact that the best repre- 
sentatives of the sex among his acquaint- 
ances were opposed” to it. If his acquain- 
tance includes any better women than 
Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton, to 
say nothing of many other advocates of 
equal suffrage who might be mentioned, 
Prof. Smith is exceptionally fortunate in 
his feminine acquaintances. 

It is said that ‘‘if government requires a 
masculine understanding,” that is a suffi- 
cient reason why women should be ex- 
cluded from suffrage. Yes, if by a mas- 
culine understanding is meant the under- 
standing of a man. But, as some of the 
most efficient sovereigns in history have 
been women, it would seem that a good 
sound understanding may be lodged ina 
brain of either sex. What is chiefly need- 
ed in a voter is common sense enough 
to put good men into office instead of bad 
ones. The experience of Wyoming and 
Kansas goes to prove that the average 
woman has sense enough for this, and that 
where women have a voice in public af- 
fairs, men of corrupt character find it 
much harder to get into positions of trust. 

Prof. Smith scoffs at the notion that 
there is any such thing as a “‘right” of 
suffrage. ‘There is in this country a wide- 
spread belief that, except where sume 
very good reason can be shown to the con- 
trary, every man has a right to be con- 
sulted in regard to his own concerns. 
The laws which he has to obey and the 
taxes which he has to pay do most inti- 
mately concern him, and the only way of 
taking his opinion in regard to them, under 
a Republican form of government, is 
through the ballot. The equity is just as 
clear in the case of the law-abiding and 
tax-paying woman. A. 8. B. 


———— —- @ & o- 
UTAH UNIVERSITY CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Rev. Sam Small, president-elect of Utah 
University, in his address at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the University build- 
ing recently, said: 


‘Last, but by no means the least es- 
teemed among our objects, is the inten- 





the K. E. S. A. for one of our two lady 
managers. Dr. Hall is the very woman 
for the place, and I think we should all be 
glad to be represented by her. She is well 
known to suffragists throughout the State, 
but, though a valued worker for equal 
rights, her activities have not been con- 
fined to these. As a physician, an officer 
in the W. R. €., and a prominent member 
of the Eastern Star, she is also well calcu- 
lated to represent the many-sided interests 
of Kansas women, and, with her executive 
ability, would be certain to acquit herself 
well and help Kansas women exhibitors to 
do credit to themselves and their State, 
were she appointed. 

It is very important that a liberal, broad- 
minded woman should be one of the rep- 
resentatives of our liberal State. Those 
who feel this should at once communicate 
with our commissioners, C. K. Holiday 
(Democrat), Topeka, and Hon. R. R. Price 
(Republican), Hutchinson, by letter or 
otherwise, urging Dr. Hall’s appointment 
as lady manager. Petitions or resolutions 
requesting it should also be forwarded from 
different associations that wish to support 
her, whether strictly suffrage organizations 
or not. 

As Dr. Hall is a staunch Republican, she 
may be thought to have a special claim 
upon Hon. R. R. Price; but there is no 
reason why the Democratic commissioner 
should not also be offered an opportunity 
to prove himself liberal-minded by giv- 
ing her appointment his support on the 
ground of fitness. Nor will it do any 
harm, but rather much good, for men to 
join with women in asking for Dr. Hall’s 
appointment, as the wishes of the voting 
sex are generally sure to meet with con- 
sideration from officials. 

Let whatever is done be done quickly, 
for the time is short. If Kansas suffra- 
gists will unite their efforts on this point, 
we may well hope to be fitly represented 
by a representative woman. 

LAURA M. JOHNs, 

Pres. K. E. S. A, 





PROGRESS IN SOMERVILLE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Morse School at Somerville, Mass., 
opened Sept. 8, with Mina J. Wendell as 
principal. The significance of the state- 
ment lies in the fact that this is the first 





time in the history of the city that a large 
school district has been put in the care of 
a woman. 

Miss Wendell will have the supervision 
of twelve rooms in the new grammar 
school, and of four rooms in each of the 
two primary buildings, or twenty rooms 
to be visited, with as many assistant teach- 
ers to be directed, each having, as an aver- 
age, more than forty pupils. When it is 
considered what must be the quantity of 
supplies to be ordered and distributed 
under the free text-book system; how 
great the tact and experience necessary in 
making promotions and in settling those 
unpleasant cases of discipline that must 
arise more or less often in so large a dis- 
trict; how important the work of the prin- 
cipal in preparing the graduating class 
for their diplomas; and what a necessity 
exists for perfect unity in the working of 


| nine different grades—it will be easily 


understood that the position is no sinecure, 
nor one to be successfully occupied by an 
incompetent person. 





Miss Wendel! has proved herself equal 
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to the work. ‘Bight 3 years ago yr went 
from Woburn to Somerville. The school 
board of Woburn had appointed her to the 
principalship of one of its grammar 
schools, but at a salary so much below 
that paid to men principals that the offer 
was almost an insult. She preferred tak- 
ing the position of first assistant in an- 
other city. During her term of service in 
that capacity, the Morse School has had 
three gentlemen at its head. It has been 
impossible to keep an ambitious and pro- 
gressive man in the place. Boston is too 
near. As each has left for another field, 
Miss Wendell has taken entire charge of 
the school, for periods varying in length 
from two weeks to eight months. By her 
rare executive ability, strong personality 
and sensible business methods, she has 
gained a strong hold upon the confidence 
of pupils, parents and associate teachers. 
At the retirement of the last male princi- 
pal, a petition signed by nearly two hundred 
prominent Spring Hill people, and another 
in the name of the Women’s Educational 
and Suffrage Union, were presented to the 
school committee. These opened the way 
for a great deal of private and public dis- 
cussion, which was taken up by the local 
press. The Somerville Citizen championed 
the movement from its beginning, upon 
the ground that merit, not sex, should be 
the motive for choice in such acase. It 
is refreshing to find that there was no 
wire-pulling by either the candidate or 
her friends. The matter was started and 
supported mainly by the ladies of the dis- 
trict, and it was treated throughout in such 
a sensible, broad-minded spirit as one 
rarely expects to meet where the advance- 
ment of women is concerned. 

It must not be omitted that the salary 
paid to a principal the first year is sixteen 
hundred dollars. Miss Wendell will re- 
ceive the full pay. There was a little de- 
mur from a new member of the board 
when the committee on salaries recom- 
mended the fair thing, but the other mem- 
bers so completely outvoted him, and the 
newspapers so plainly disagreed with him, 
that le will probably vote on the right side 
at his next opportunity. 

While the congratulations which all 
Somerville extended to Miss Wendell 
were still new, word came of the appoint- 
ment of Miss Emerson, of Springfield, to 
a similar position, with a salary of eighteen 
hundred dollars. Superintendents Mele- 
ney and Balliet, who are live and moving 
men, may well congratulate themselves 
on being in communities of live and mov- 
ing women, where their progressive edu- 
cational methods will be appreciated. It 
has taken Massachusetts a long time to 
take these steps, but are they not an ear- 
nest of ionger ones soon to come? 

Aug. 28, 1890. STELLA HALL. 
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SEND YOUR PAPERS TO DAKOTA. 


LAKE VALLEY, N. M., SEPT. 3, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The appeals in behalf of Dakota have 
stirred my heart to contribute my mite, 
which I have forwarded to Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford, as directed in your issue of Au- 
gust 23. I recall, some time back, an ap- 
peal for suffrage literature, and would like 
to know if it is still needed, and whether 
my thirty-six copies of your paper would 
not help the good work on? I am anew 
subscriber to the JOURNAL, but am a most 
interested reader. I should like to feel that 
the paper is doing all possible good, and as 
I live at a mining camp, the field for it at 
home is not large. If it is desirable to for- 
ward copies of the JOURNAL to any place 
in Dakota, I will gladly part with mine, 
though I have been keeping them all, feel- 
ing they are valuable for reference. Ifthe 
answer to my question is in the affirma- 
tive, perhapsa line in the JOURNAL to that 
effect would encourage others to remail 


their papers to any stated address. 
A. P. H. 


[Back numbers of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, or other suffrage literature, may be 
sent to W. F. Bailey, secretary of the 
South Dakota E. S. A.,; Room 9, Hill’s 
Block, Huron, 8. D. They will do good 
service in the campaign.—Eps. WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. | 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, SEPT. 2, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Board of Police have again refused 
to take any action in regard to the ap- 
pointment of police-matrons. At the 
meeting at which the question was dis- 
cussed, President McLean appeared as the 
only real champion of the measure. It 
met with opposition on all sides, and the 
question was finally disposed of indefinite- 
ly by the statement that the Board of Ap- 
pointment had made no appropriation for 
the salaries of police-matrons. No steps 
were taken, however, to ask an appropria- 
tion for the ensuing year, so that there is 
great danger that the obstinacy of the De- 
partment will again postpone for a twelve- 
month this reform, which commands the 
support of every thinking person in our 
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~~ The measure of success which has al- 
| ready been achieved in the discussion of 
this subject, and the revolution of public 
sentiment in regard to it, ought not to be 
claimed by any one individual or associa- 
tion. The agitation was begun more than 
twenty years ago, by the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Association, and from 
that time on, under the same auspices, the 
question has been kept before the public 
by mass-meetings, resolutions, at our con- 
ventions, and finally by legislative action. 
Tn 1882 a police-matron bill, prepared by 
officers of our city society, was passed 
through both branches of the Legislature, 
but failed because the Governor withheld 
his signature. In 1883 the bill was again 


the Police Department. This bill was | 
mandatory in its provisions. 
The Woman’s Prison Association then | 


signed by the Governor in 1888. 
good bill, but being only permissive and 
not mandatory in its terms, has thus far 
stood on the statute book as a dead letter. 

Since the passage of the bill, many ef- 
forts have been made to secure action un- 
der its provisions. Our City League, 
which has never ceased its efforts, has 
sent committees to wait on the Mayor, the 
Comptroller, and the police officials, urg- 
ing that the proper steps should be taken 
to secure an appropriation of money for 
salaries and the appointment of the ma- 
trons. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell has 
addressed the commissioners on the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Harriet W. K. Goff, of Brook- 
lyn, and other ladies, went to Albany last 
winter, and made an effort to secure the 
adoption of a mandatory bill. Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Carey and the oflicers of the Brook- 
lyn Woman Suffrage Society also urged 
this bill, and have made every effort to se- 
cure the appointment of matrons in that 
city. All those endeavors have not been 
fruitless. They have aroused an amount 
of thought and feeling on the question 
which must soon bring about action that 
will secure the desired and much-needed 
reform. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is resting at 
her home in Mt. Morris, N. Y., but will go 
back to Dakota, where her presence is 
much desired, as soon as the needful 
money to send her there can be raised. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


under consideration. 
The Woman Suffrage Association of To- 


ings. 

Dr. Ella M. Whipple is Prohibition can- 
didate for Superintendent of Schools of 
Los Angeles County, Cal. 


“Samantha Among the Brethren, by 


Marietta Holley’s new story, which began 
in the N. Y. Voice September 4. 

A manin Toronto, Can., has been sen- 
tenced to forty lashes, to be given in two 
instalments, and two years imprisonment, 
for criminally assaulting a little girl. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s article in the 
August Forum on ‘‘The Decolleté in Mod- 
ern Life,” has caused such a demand for 
that number that a second edition has been 
issued. 

Miss Julia Burns, of Quincy, I1., vice- 
president of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, has been appointed to a posi- 


A Presbyterian order of deaconesses is | 


ledo, O., has resumed its monthly meet- | 


Josiah Allen’s Wife,” is the title of Miss | 





tion in the department of education at 
Washington. 

The Woman’s Cycle is merged in the 
Home-Maker Magazine. Mrs. Jenny June 
Croly isto take editorial charge of the lat- 
ter publication in place of Marion Har- | 
land, who has resigned. 

At the coming Mechanics’ Fair, in this 
city, the Woman’s Department, under the 
charge of Mrs. Marion A. McBride, prom- 
ises to be of special interest. We shall give | 
next week an account of some of the chief 
attractions. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps of Alton, 
N. H., lately made thirty-five dollars by a 
lawn party to furnish a room at the Sol- 
diers’ Home, Tilton, N. H. What local | 
suffrage association will do the same for 
South Dakota? 

In the Mississippi Constitutional Con- 
vention, Judge Chrisman offered a resolu- | 
tion to give the ladies equal privileges of | 
the floor with the Governor, ex-Governors, | 
clergy, etc. In recognition of this cour- 
tesy, the ladies of Jackson sent Judge | 
Chrisman a magnificent bouquet. 

Miss Jane Clinton, who has just retired | 
from School 19, taught in that institution | 
for thirty-two consecutive years, and Miss. 
Trant, who has been promoted to the High | 
School, taught in the same building for | 
nineteen years. Both have been highly 
successful educators, because they were in 
love with their chosen profession.—Bu/- 





community. 


falo (WN. Y.) News. 
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passed in the Assembly, but failed to pass | 
in the Senate, owing to the opposition of | 


took up the agitation, and by the efforts of | 
that body the pregent bill was passed and | 
It is a | 


| Mr. Blackwell antagonize or anger those 





| Helen L. 
| Highlands, Mass. 





BOSTON, 


We have receivde from J. H. DeVoe 
the South Dakota Equal Suffrage Song 
Book, a collection of spirited suffrage 
songs. Unlike most suffrage song books 
hitherto published, the music is given as 
well as the words. Price, ten cents. Ad- 
dress W. F. Bailey, secretary South Da- 
kota E.S. A., Room 9, Hill’s block, Hu- 
ron, South Dakota. 

At the late meeting of the Georgia State 
Agricultural Society there was one woman 
delegate, Miss Mary Walker, of Carson- 
ville, Taylor County. She is a daughter 
of Col. A. M. Walker, who delivered the 
address on “Practical Dairy Farming in 
Georgia.” She often takes charge of her 
father’s dairy during his absence. 


Miss Minerva Parker, whose plans for 
| the Queen Isabella pavilion, at the Chicago 
| Worid’s Fair, were preferred to all others 
by the committee on the building, is a na- 
tive of Chicago, but is settled in Philadel- 
phia. She studied at the Pryne Art School, 
took a two years’ course and graduated at 
the Franklin Institute, and finished her art 
education at the School of Design. She 
gives domestic architecture her special at- 
tention, having designed houses at Johns- 
town, Radnor, Elm Stations, Overbrook, 
Lansdowne, and Berwyn, among other 
places in Pennsylvania. Miss Parker is 
the only woman architect in Philadelphia. 


An informal reception was recently ten- 
dered by Miss Emma Frances Clarry and 
her mother, of this city, to Mrs. Nettie 
Ransford, Most Worthy Grand Matron of 
the General Grand Chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star, Mrs. Lorraine J. Pitkin, 
Mrs. A. C. 8. Engle and Miss Johnson, of 
Indianapolis. Many who would other- 
wise have been glad to attend were out of 
town, but the gathering included repre- 
sentatives of the order from Lynn, Phila- 
delphia, Dorchester and Waltham, and the 
occasion was much enjoyed. The Order 
has 35,590 members. 

The Highmore (S. D.) Herald says: 
‘Last Saturday evening a good house 
greeted H. B. Blackwell, editor of the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL. He gave one of the 
most interesting lectures on the subject of 
equal suffrage ever delivered in High- 
more. Like most of the preceding speakers, 
his arguments were strong and to the point ; 
but, unlike some of them, his arguments 
were such as to disarm prejudice and make 
each voter believe it is his duty to cast his 
ballot for equal suffrage, and in no way did 


who differ with him on the subject. He is 
one of the most scholarly men that has 
ever visited our little city, and as an ora- 
tor has few equals anywhere.” 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, medical director of 
the Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard 
College, about three years ago offered two 
prizes of 3500, two of $200, and two of 
$100 each for the persons, male and fe- 
male, whose physical proportions should 
most nearly approach perfect symmetry as 
indicated by his anthropometric chart. The 
object was to stimulate the youth of both 
sexes to systematic and judicious physical 
training. The time allowed for the com- 
petition was three years, and there have 
been about three thousand competitors. 
But Dr. Sargent has not yet received a set 
of measurements good enough for the first 
or second prizes. The third prizes have 
just been accorded to Henry Chester Jack- 
son, Wiscasset, Me., senior in Bowdoin 
College, and prominent as an oarsman, and 
Margaret Blanche Best, Meadville, Pa., a 
member of the summer school of physical 
training at the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
and instructor in physical training at Al- 
legheny College. The second woman on 
Dr. Sargent’s list was Miss Sarah J. 
Hughes, of Boston, a saleswoman. She 
visited the summer school as a guest, with 
one of the students, and to please Dr. Sar- 
gent, at his request, she was measured. 
‘The third in the competition was Miss 
Town, a teacher at Wellesley 





Sarah A.Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP#CIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 





SATURDAY, 


13, 1890. 


SEPTEMBER 


Tue Hous Street THEATRE.—That popu- 
lar young actress, ‘‘Corinne,’ 
Hollis next week in a new Extravaganza, writ- | 
ten especially for her, entit'ed ‘‘Carmen-Cita.” 
She has with her an excelient company, and 
they have been well received in the principal | 
cities of New York State while opening the sea- 
son. It is with satisfaction that the friends of 
“Corinne” in Boston will greet her in her new 
role, and she may be assured that all, with one 
accord, will applaud any effort on her part which 
will tend to give her that prominent position in 
later years which her remarkable successes in 
youth would seem to justify us in predicting. It 
is fortunate that ‘“‘Corinne” appears under the 
management of so good a house as the Hollis 
Street, which enjoys the best reputation where it 
is best known, in its own city. The preparations 
for the engagement of ‘‘Corinne” have been 
going on for several weeks, and the whole en- 
deavor has been concentrated on the point of sat- 
isfying the demands of the highest :esthetic 
musica] taste. 





Tue Gione.—The famous DeWolf Hopper 
Opera Boutfe Company will appear at the Globe 
Theatre, for twelve nights, in ‘‘Castles in the 
Air.”’ This opera has achieved such remarkable 
success in New York City as to have had a run 
of 107 consecutive nights. The Libretto was 
written by Mr. Charles Alfred Byrne. It is 
based upon personal observations while visiting 
the island of Martinique, W. I., and tells a story 
of the life of the natives, filled with amusing sit- 
uations and fascinating humor. The music, 
composed by Gustave Kerker, is far superior to 
the music usually set tocomic opera Among the 
eighty people who take part are vocalists and 
comedians of the highest order. An eminent 
critic in speaking of this opera said : ‘The music 
in ‘Castles in the Air tickles the ear and sets 
one’s head and feet in perpetual motion, while 
the comedy element is so droll that the veriest 
stoic must laugh in spite of himself.” This opera 
is sure to have crowded houses during the en- 
gagement at the Globe. 





NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK. 

The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on thorough organization and 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address c! every 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 
“‘straight-out” suftragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojourning elsewhere, who is 
opposed to woman’s disfranchisement. This, 
also, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Albert O. Willcox, 
Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, New 
York City. M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 





THE BEST ADVERTISING, 

The most efficient advertising in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that which comes from 
the medicine itself. That is, those who are 
cured by it, speak to friends suffering similarly, 
who in turn derive benefit and urge others to try 
this successful medicine. Thus the circle of its 
popularity is rapidly widening from this cause 
alone, and more and more are becoming enthusi- 
astic in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as it 
actually demonstrates its absolute merit. All 
that is asked for Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that it be 
given a fair trial. If you need a good blood 
purifier, or building-up medicine, try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


Tue Berkley School, advertised in another 
column, occupies handsome quarters and has a 
corps of able teachers. Send for catalogue. 











RVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “autumnal music books.” 

Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE SEUSARS (35 cts. 
Emerson & Moore 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35 cts. 
$3.60 doz.) A. Hull. 

Male Voice Clubs will like 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1. $9 dz.) 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (650 cts. 
$5 doz.) 

The Grand Army will like 

WAR SONGS (50 cts. $4.50 doz.) 

Boys, old and young, will like 


eee * SONGS, 82 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,000 
sol 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 


a : (30c., 40c., 50c. 
SONG MANUAL $3,94.20,84.80 dz. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction ” Book, 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EXER- 
CISES ($2.50). 


Gospel Singers will like 

PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. 

Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 





$3.60 doz.) 


Emerson, 





SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
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* will appear at the | | 
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HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ricu, Proprietor and Manager. 


| Commencing Kouiay, SEPT. 15. 


ONE WEEK ONLY! 
THE PEERLESS 


CORIN NS, 


Supported by the Kimball Opera Comtens and 
Burlesque sque Compan y. 


Burlesque on the n the Popular Opera, 


CARMEN. 


Evenings at 745. Matinees W orn tS etey 
at 2. Next Attraction, Augustin 
York Company in their Repertoire. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


Proprietor amd Manager, - MR. JOHN STETSON. 








For twelve Evening and four Matinee Performances. 
FIRST TIME: 


Monday Eve., Sept. 15, 7.45 o’clock. 


Mesers. CHAS, E. LOCKE and J. CHAS. DAVIS 
Take pleasure in presenting that Merry Monarch 
of Operatic Comedians, the 


DEWOLF HOPPER 
Opera Bouffe Company, 


Righty People.) 
Interpreting n an elaborate manner, 


“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 


Written by, Onas. ALFRED BYRNE, See Composed 
y HERR GUSTAVE KERKE 


Priess $1.50, $1.00, 75, 50 and 25 ce. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLES “iiirinonh Bo Bono 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAJOR 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. Gaanvoen, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DE tA C. Ric 
This wel-cstebed, School a October 1st. 
Superior in e and in ‘or con- 
venience and ‘comfort; modelled a after the best Parisian 
soheots, Full courses in Drawing and Painting; includ- 
ing Ba Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
e Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
ius Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 











Massachusetts—Plymouth. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1st, 
1890. Mre. KNAPP, Principal. HENRY BARNET 
LEARNED, & Harvard man, and son of Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an accomplished teacher, 
is Head Master. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
pases for College, Scientific school, business and 

For catalogue and particulars address’ NATH’'L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed school for gir)s; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildings large and ee ge stu- 
dents’ rooms separate; gymnasium well equipped; 
library large and well selected; course of study, col- 
~ e preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 

vantages in mae ort and omence. For particulars 
eaaress H. M. WI RD, A » Principal, West 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston St., cor. of Berkeley. 














Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Certificates received at all 
colleges admitting by certificate. 
Send for Triennial Catalogue. 
school from 9 to 1. 

TAYLor, DeMeritte & Hacar. 


Principals at 


36-4 





CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is mad« for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
Catalogues on application. 


No 259 Boylston Street. 





NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Room 227, 280 Broadway, New York. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO MAN. 





BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





In dark and early ages, ‘hrough the primal forests 
faring, 

Ere the soul came shining into prehistoric night» 

Two-fold man was equal; they were comrades dear 


and daring, J 
Living wild and free together in unreasoning de- 
light. 
Ere the eoul was born, and consciousness came 





slowly, 
Ere the soul was born, to man and woman too; 
Ere he knew the tree of knowledge, that awful tree 
and holy; 
Ere he knew he felt, and knew he knew! 
Then said he to Pain, “I am wise now, and I know 
you! 


No more will 1 suffer while power and wisdom 
last!" 
Then said he to Pleasure, “I am strong, and I will 
show you , 
That the will of man can seize you, aye, and hold 
you fast!” 


Food he ate for pleasure, and wine he drank for 
gladness; 
And woman? Ah, the woman! the crown of all 
delight! 
Jis now; he knew it! He was strong to madness 
Un that ruddy dawning after prehistoric night. 


His! his forever, that glory sweet and tender! 
Ah, but he would love her! and she should love 
but him; 
He would work and struggle for her, he would 
shelter and defend her; 
She should never leave him, never, till their eyes 
in death were dim! 


Close, close he bound her, that she should leave him 
never ; 
Weak still he kept her, lest she be strong to flee; 
And the fainting flame of passion he kept alive 
forever, 
With all the arts and forces of earth and sky and 
sea 
And ah! the long journey! the slow and awful ages 
fuey have labored up togetner, blind and crippled, 
all astray! 
‘hrough what a mighty volume, with a million 
shameful pages, 
From the freedom of the forest to the prisons of 
to-day! 


Food he ate for pleasure, and it slew him with 
diseases ; 
Wine he drank for gladness, and it led the way to 
crime; 
And woman? he will hold her! he will have her when 
he pleases !— 
He never Once hath seen her since the prehistoric 
time! 


Gone the friend and comrade of the days when life 
was younger, 
She who rests and comforts, she who helps and 
saves; 
Still he seeks her vainly, with a never-dying hunger, 
Alone beneath his tyrants, alone above his slaves. 


Toiler, bent and weary with the load of thine own 
making, 
Thou who art sad and lonely, though lonely all in 
vain, 
Who hast sought to conquer Pleasure and have her 
for the taking, 
And found that Pieasure only is another name for 
Pain— 
Nature hath reclaimed thee, forgiving dispossession ; 
God hath not forgotten, though man doth stili 
forget. 
The woman-soul is rising in despite of thy trans- 
gression! 
Loose her now, and trust her! she will iove thee 


Love thee’ She will love thee as only Freedom 
knoweth! 
Love thee? She will love thee while Love itself 
doth live! 
Fear not the heart of woman; no bitterness it 
showeth; 
The ages of her sorrow have but taught her to 
forgive! 


Pasadena, Cal. 
——————_ eo o— 


HIS WEDDED WIFE. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Shakespeare says something about 
worms, or it may be gnats or beetles, 
turning if you tread on them too severely. 
The safest plan is never to tread ona 
worm—not even on the last new subal- 
tern from home, with his buttons hardly 
out of their tissue paper, and the red of 
sappy English beef in his cheeks. This is 
the story of the worm that turned. For 
the sake of brevity we will call Henry 
Augustus Ramsay Faizanne ‘The Worm,” 
although he was an exceedingly pretty boy, 
without a hair on his face, and with a waist 
like a girl’s, when he came out to the Sec- 








to make life a burden to The Worm. The 
senior subaltern meant no harm, but his 
chaff was coarse, and he didn’t quite un- 
derstand where to stop. He had been 
waiting too long for his company, and 
that always soursa man. Also he was in 
love, which made him worse. 

One day, after he had borrowed The 
Worm’s trap for a lady who had never ex- 
isted, had used it himself all the after- 
noon, had senta note to The Worm, purport- 
ing to come from the lady, and was telling 
the mess all about it, The Worm rose in his 


place and said, in his quiet, lady-like voice: | 


‘That was a very pretty sell; but Ill lay 
you a month's pay to a month’s pay when 
you get your step that I work a sell on 
you that you’ll remember for the rest of 
your days, and the regiment after you 
when you're dead or broke.” The Worm 
wasn’t angry in the least, and the rest of 
the mess shouted. ‘Then the senior subal- 
tern looked at The Worm from the boots 
upward and down again, and said, ‘‘Done, 
Baby.” The Worm took the rest of the 
mess to witness that the bet had been 


| taken, and retired intoa book with a sweet | 


smile. 

Two months passed, and the senior sub- 
altern still educated The Worm, who be- 
gan to move about a little more as the hot 
weather came on. I have said that the 
senior subaltern was in love. The curious 
thing is that a girl was in love with the 
senior subaltern. Though the colonel 
said awful things, and the majors snorted, 
and married captains looked unutterable 
wisdom, and the juniors scoffed, those 
two were engaged. 

The senior subaltern was so pleased with 
getting his company and his acceptance at 
the same time, that he forgot to bother 
The Worm. The girl was a pretty girl, 
and had money of her own. She does not 
come into this story at all. 

One night, at the beginning of the hot 
weather, all the mess except The Worm, 
who had gone to his room to write home 
letters, were sitting on the platform out- 
‘side the mess house. The band had fin- 
ished playing, but no one wanted to go in. 
And the captains’ wives were there also. 
The folly of a man in love is unlimited. 
The senior subaltern had been holding 
forth on the merits of the girl he was en- 
gaged to, and the ladies were purring ap- 
proval, while the men yawned, when there 
was a rustle of* skirts in the dark, and a 
tired, faint voice lifted itself: 

‘*Where’s my husband?” 

I do not wish in the least to reflect on 
the morality of the ‘‘Shikarris,”’ but it is 
on record that four men jumped up as if 
they were shot. Three of them were mar- 
ried men. Perhaps they were afraid that 
their wives had come from home unbe- 
knownst. The fourth said that he had 
acted on the impulse of the moment. He 
explained this afterward. 

Then the voice cried: “O Lionel!” 
Lionel was the senior subaltern’s name. 














A woman came into the little circle of | 


light by the candles on the peg table, 


| stretching out her arms to the dark where 
| the senior subaltern was, and sobbing. 








ond **Shikarris” and was made unhappy in | 
| his neck and called him ‘my darling,” and 


several ways. The ‘Shikarris” are a high- 
caste regiment, and you must be able to 
do things well—play a banjo, or ride more 
than little, or sing or act—to get on with 
them. 

The Worm did nothing except fall off 


We rose to our feet, feeling that things 


were going to happen, and ready to believe | 


the worst. 
ours, one knows so little of the life of the 


In this bad small world of | 
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with crying, then hard and proud, and | 


then holding out her arms to the senior | 
subaltern. She told us how the senior | 
subaltern had married her when he was | 
home on leave eighteen months before; 
and she seemed to know all that we knew, | 
and more too, of his people and his past | 
life. He was white and ashy gray, trying 
now and again to break into the torrent | 
of her words; and we, noting how lovely | 
she was and whata criminal he looked, es- | 
teemed him a beast of the worst kind. We | 
felt sorry for him, though. 

I shall never forget the indictment of the | 
senior subaltern by his wife, nor will he. 
It was so sudden, rushing out of the dark 
unannounced into our dull lives. The 
captains’ wives stood back, but their eyes 
were alight, and you could see that they 
had already convicted and sentenced the 
senior subaltern. ‘The colonel seemed five 
years older. One major was shading his 
eyes with his hand and watching the wom- 
an from underneath it. Another was 
chewing his moustache and smiling quiet- 
ly, as if he were witnessing a play. Full | 
in the open space, in the centre, by the 
whist tables, the senior subaltern’s terrier 
was hunting for fleas. I remember all this 
as clearly as though a photograph were in 
my hand. I remember the look of horror | 
on the senior subaltern’s face. It was | 
rather like seeing a man hanged, but much 
more interesting. Finally the woman 
wound up by saying that the senior sub- 
altern carried a double F. M. in tattoo on 
his left shoulder. We all knew that, and 
to our innocent minds it seemed to clinch 
the matter. But one of the bachelor 
majors said, very politely: ‘I presume 
that your marriage certificate would be 
more to the purpose.” 

That roused the woman. She stood up 
and sneered at the senior subaltern for a 
cur, and abused the major and the colonel 
and all the rest. Then she wept, and then 
she pulled a paper from her breast, saying 
imperially: ‘Take that! and let my hus- 
band—my lawful husband—read it aloud 
if he dare!” 

There was a hush, and the men looked 
into each other’s eyes as the senior sub- 
altern came forward in a dazed and dizzy 
way and took the paper. We were won- | 
dering, as we stared, whether there was | 
anything against any one of us that might | 
turn up later on. The senior subaltern’s | 
throat was dry; but, as he ran his eyes | 
over the paper, he broke out into a hoarse 
cackle of relief, and said to the woman: 
‘*You young blackguard !” 

But the woman had fled through a door, 
and on the paper was written: ‘This 
is to certify that 1, The Worm, have paid 
in full my debts to the senior subaltern, 
ard further, that the senior subaltern is 
my debtor, by agreement on the 23d of 
February, as by the mess attested, to the 
extent of one month's captain’s pay, in the 
lawful currency of the Indian Empire.” 

Then a deputation set off for The Worm’s 
quarters, and found him, betwixt and be- 
tween, unlacing his stays, with the hat, 
wig, serge dress, etc., on the bed. He 
came over as he was, and the ‘*Shikarris”’ | 
shouted till the gunners’ mess sent over to | 
know if they might have a share of the fun. 

[ think we were all, except the colonel | 





| and the senior subaltern, a little disap- | 


next man, which, after all, is entirely his | 


own concern, that one is not surprised 
when the crash comes. 

Anything might turn up any day for 
any one. 


| could be no two words about The Worm’s 
| acting. 


Perhaps the senior subaltern | 


had been trapped in his youth. Men are | 


crippled that way occasionally. We didn’t 


know; we wanted to hear, and the cap- | 


tains’ wives were as anxious as we. If he 
had been trapped, he was to be excused, 
for the woman from nowhere, in the dusty 
shoes and gray travelling dress, was very 
lovely, with black hair and great eyes full 
of tears. She was tall, with a fine figure, 
and her voice had a running sob in it piti- 
ful to hear. 
tern stood up, she threw her arms round 


| said she could not bear waiting alone in 


As soon as the senior subal- | 


| England, and his letters were so short and | 


his pony and knock chips out of gate posts | 


with his trap. Even that became monoto- 
nous after atime. He objected to whist, 
cut the cloth at billiards, sang out of tune, 
kept very much to himself, and wrote to 
his mamma and sisters at home. Four of 
these things were vices which the ‘‘Shikar- 
ris’ objected to and set themselves to 
eradicate. Every one knows how subal- 
terns are, by brother subalterns, softened 
and not permitted to be ferocious. It is 
good and wholesome, and does no one 


any harm unless tempers are lost, and | 


then there is trouble. 
The ‘Shikarris” shikarred The Worm 


very much, and he bore everything with- | 


out winking. He was so good and so 


anxious to learn, and flushed so pink that | 


his education was cut short, and he was 


left to his own devices by every one ex- | 
cept the senior subaltern, who continued | the middle of us all, sometimes choking 


cold, and she was his to the end of the 
world, and would he forgive her? 
did not sound quite like a lady's way of 
speaking. It was too demonstrative. 
Things seemed black indeed, and the 
captains’ wives peered under their eye- 


onel’s face set like the day of judgment 
framed in gray bristles, and no one spoke 
for awhile. 

Next the colonel said, very shortly: 

‘*Well, sir?’ and the woman sobbed 
afresh. The senior subaltern was half 
choked with the arms around his neck, 
but he gasped out: ‘‘It’s false! I never 
had a wife in my life!” 

‘““Well,” said the colonel, ‘‘come into 
the mess. We must sift this clear some- 
how,” and he sighed to himself, for he be- 
lieved in his ‘*Shikarris,” did the colonel. 

We trooped into the ante-room, under 


the full lights, and there we saw how beau- | 


tiful the woman was. She stood up in 


This | 


pointed that the scandal had come to noth- 
ing. But that is human nature. There 


It leaned as near to a nasty trag- 
edy as anything this side of a joke can. 

When most of the subalterns set upon 
him with sofa cushions to find out why 
he had not said that acting was his strong 
point, he answered, very quietly: ‘I don’t 
think you ever asked me. I used to act at 
home with my sisters.” But no acting 
with girls could account for The Worm’s | 
display that night. Personally, I think it 
was in bad taste, besides being dangerous. 
There is no use in playing with fire, even | 
for fun. 

The ‘“‘Shikarris” made him president of 
the regimental dramatic club, and when | 
the senior subaltern paid up his debt, 
which he did at once, The Worm sank the 
money in scenery and dresses. He is a 
good Worm, and the ‘‘Shikarris” are proud 
of him. The only drawback is that he has | 





| been christened ‘*Mrs. Senior Subaltern,”’ 
| and as there are now two Mrs. Senior Sub- 


| vote. 


. le i stri 8. 
brows at the senior subaltern, and the col- | confusing to stranger 


alterns in the station, this is sometimes 
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A MICHIGAN SCHOOL ELECTION. 


Mrs. Ida A. Harper, who has been visit- | 
ing in Muskegon, writes to the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Gazette: 


‘On last Monday occurred the annual | 
school election, and I accompanied my 
mother and sister to the polls to see them 
I have advocated suffrage for wom- 
en ever since the latter was born, and now 
it seemed to me like irony of circumstances 
to stand by like a ‘bound boy ata frolic.’ 
and see her exercise the privilege of citi- 
zenship. But I have none of the dog-in- 
the manger spirit, and congratulate the 
women of Michigan that their legislators 
are more enlightened than those of India- 
na. The election was for two school 


| trustees and to decide the question of free ‘ 


| oak trees. 
| fro, some of them offering tickets and 


text-books. Several ladies dropped into 
my mother’s parlor, and discussed in a 
very animated way the merits of the dif- 
ferent candidates, and whether they could 
afford to have the tax levy raised in order 
to supply free text-books. They were the 
reverse of the typical strong-minded wom- 
an, being young, pretty and fashionable, 
and one in particular having an English 
pug, to which she seemed devotedly at- 
tached. 

‘*The election was held in the large cen- 
tral school building. Groups of men 
stood upon the broad walks and under the 
Ladies were passing to and 


urging the claim of their candidate, one of 
the most prominent ladies inthe city. We 
stood around for an hour watching the 
proceedings, chatting occasionally with 
gentlemen acquaintances. Although about 
eight hundred votes were cast, many of 
them by a low class of foreigners. I did 
not smell smoke or hear an oath. Women 
came with their husbands and fathers or 
by themselves, and attracted no attention, 
as they have been yoting for several years. 
As we started down the street, we met the 
husband of the fady with the pug dog, a 
leading professional gentleman, and two | 
of his friends, going to the polls. ‘Come 
on and vote,’ he said to his wife. ‘I have 
already done so,’ she replied, ‘and, my , 
dear, be sure that you vote against free 
text books, because our taxes are already 
high enough.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said my sister, 
who, as supervisor of seven hundred little 
kindergarten children, is greatly interest- | 
ed in educational matters, ‘you vote for 
free text-books, and then we shall not) 
have so much trouble in enforcing the | 
compulsory education law, as the parents | 
cannot plead that they are not able to buy 
books.’ After some conversation, at their | 
request she took some ballots, already 
prepared, that she happened to have in | 
her pocketbook, and gave them to the gen- | 
tlemen, who went and put them in the 
ballot-box. Then, having fulfilled their | 
duties as American citizens, the ladies | 
went down the street and spent an hour | 
matching a piece of lace, and somehow | 
they seemed quite as feminine and woman- | 
ly as if they had not just unsexed them- 
selves by going to the polls and casting a 
vote.’ 





*e+ 
THE OAK AND THE VINE. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Me an’ my wife is ben a-havin’ it up 
an’ down to-day. Sometimes she thinks | 
she’s got the better of me, and, of course, | 
I have to try an’ make some kind of a | 
showin’, for ‘taint never goin’ to do to let 
on ’t you haint as smart as yer wife—an’ | 
shea woman. But I must say ’at she’s 
got a kinder shaller way o’ comin’ it over 
me once in a while, kind o’ quick, you 
know, but not right deep. You know 
how they be. , 

Wall, me’n’ Elviry, we’ve talked enough 
to run a windmill, I guess, about women 
sufferage. 

I can’t bring myself to believe in it. 

In the first place, it’s agin natur. The 
laws of natur is indicated right straight | 
along that women wasn't cut out with that 
breacth, that scope, you know, that men 
has got. The sect is inferior; there haint 
no two ways about that. Now, I haint 
denyin’ that they are good. ‘They are 
awful good; better than we be, by a long 
ways; but, touse an old example I’ve read 
lots of times about the vine an’ the oak— | 
why, I think myself it can’t be beat. The 
oak, you see, is big and grand and strong. | 
It stan’s up as straight an’ firm, an’ bime- 
by a real pretty, twinin’ little vine comes | 
creepin’ up, and it grows all over that | 
tree, and when the tree gets kind o’ old 
and bare an’ black, that purty, tender 
vine jes’ droops and drapes and twines 
about it, and its purty flowers shine out, | 
an’ altogether I think it’s awful nice. 

But Elviry, she’s a curus kind o’ critter. 
She don’t seem to be the climbin’ kind | 
adzactly, an’ she says right prickly things | 
sometimes. Now to-day, when we was 
a-talkin’, she says: “Say, look here, | 
Ebenezer Jenks, seems to me it’s about | 
time you let up on that old chestnut about | 
the oak and vine business. It’s so weak | 
from age it needs to go to the home for | 
the infirm, and it never was strong. Now | 
I'd just like to know which one is the oak | 
in this house. “Taint you, that’s mighty | 
certain!” I don’t care about rilin’ Elviry 
too much. Ye see, owin’ to some little 
peculiarity of hern, the house was put in | 


her name, ’n’ you know how kind o’ sassy 
women can be sometimes. 
I says, ‘*Well, Elviry, I know I haint 
nigh as smart as some, but I am a man, 
and I kind o’ add dignity to the establish- 


| ment, you know. and a man is a kind of 


necessary evil. Own up now, aint you | 
glad you got me?” 

‘*You don’t add dignity enough to the | 
establishment to get justice done to the 
people in it; I can tell you that,” says | 
she. ‘It just makes me boil every time I 
pay my taxes. Before we were married, | 
you know you didn’t have a thing in the 
world. S’pose, perhaps, oaks don’t have 
to accumulate. Anyhow, you didn’t, ’n’ 
I made up my mind that I wa’nt going to 
marry at my uge without a house to cover 
my head, so I took this school and taught 
it for four years, and you waiting for me 
all the time. If they had paid me as they 
paid the men teachers they hired, I should 
have been through in two years. They 
acknowledged me to be the best teacher 





they had had for ten years, and you know 
I fitted several boys for college. Well, I 
married you, and with that money I had 
been four years instead of two earning, I 
bought this home. ‘To-day the tax collec- 
tor was here, and I couldn’t help but give 
him a piece of my mind. Says I, ‘Look 
here, you oughtn’t to tax me the full 
value of this property. I am only a 
woman.’ 

** ‘Oh, well,’ said he, with a kind of in- 
dulgent smile, ‘that is immaterial. The 
law supposes the head of the house to be 
a male.’ 

‘***But supposing I was not married?” 

* *Well,’ said he, with a kind of a 
‘You're only a woman’ air, ‘you probably 
wouldn't have owned such a home if you 
had been single.’ And he politely bowed 
himself out. 

‘Now, for pure, upright, downright 
pachydermatousness, [ will acknowledge 
that you men carry off the palm. The 
idea!’ An’ off she went, grumbling to 
herself. 

Now, I aint no great shakes on arguin’, 
an’ | thought perhaps you could give me 
a point or two to kind o’ get ahead of her 
a little. I can’t just see adzactiy what an- 
swer to make her, an’ it never will do to 


just give up an’ let her think she has beat 


me. 
Hoping to hear soon, I am, 
Yours truly, 
EBENEZER JENKS. 


++ 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the fortnight ending Sept. 2, 1890, as fol- 
lows: 

Cora B. Dadisman, Omaha, Neb., Bun- 
ion Protector. 

Catherine A. Graves, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sheet-metal Mantel. 

Martha E. Hall, Crawfordsville, Ind., 





| Device for Fitting and Drafting Garments. 


Martha E. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., 


| Tailors’ Measure. 


Nancy A. Lamson, Bertram, Tex., 
Refrigerator. 

Emma R. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fire-extinguishing Apparatus. 

Marie W. Schumacher, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dust-box or Pan. 

Rebecca M. Henshaw, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Clothes Hook. 

Julia A. MeGlobbon, Brooklyn, Tenn., 
Work-stand. 


Jennie A. Shepard, Fossil, Ore., Reel for 


| Winding Skeins of Yarn, Zephyr, etc. 


Helen S. Schufelt, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Fireproof Door or Shutter. 


————_ o— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN.* By E. 
cents. Boston and New 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


If there is anything that more frequently 
awakens a feeling of nausea in the reader 
than a book of advice to people in general, 
it is a book of advice to women. ‘There is 
certainly no one subject on which so large 
an amount of flat and drivelling writing 
has been done as this. Whoever wishes 
to write a book, and has nothing in the 
the world to aay, is sure to remember that 
there is one unresisting portion of the com- 
munity which never resents having in- 
struction as to its duties poured over it, 
and to proceed accordingly. 

It is hence extremely pleasant to the re- 
viewer to come upon a book addressed to 
women and girls whichis written with the 
most perfect good taste and good logic, 
and which holds up an ideal of living 


Chester. 
York: 


Pr 
io 


| which the reader feels at once to have real- 


ity as well as extreme beauty. 

This is a transition time with girls, and 
advice from a worthy standpoint, and per- 
suasively administered, can do them a 
world of good. In many parts of the 
country, pot only are many girls for- 
saking the ways of their elders by going 
in for four solid years of college life and so 
transforming themselves into intellectual, 
instead of merely ornamental human be- 
ings, but even those who do not go to col- 
lege are alive to the emptiness and unsat- 
isfactoriness of the lives which the older 
women they know haveled. Miss Chester 
says that now-a-days many society girls 
seem to be always on the eve of revolt and 
ready to give up society altogether. 

In this state of unrest, a writer does a 


| good work who shows girls that the new 


life of independence and of activity, un- 
fettered by conventions, that women begin 
to long for, has nothing in it which is 
necessarily destructive of that charm and 
grace of womanhood which has been the 
poet’s theme, but that a far higher spirit- 
ual life is capable of blossoming out ofa 
well-developed, intellectual groundwork 
than the intellectually stunted can ever 
attain to, to whatever point self-sacrifice 
may be carried by them. Miss Chester 
points out that the reform of social life is 
one of the reforms to which awakened 
young women may well devote themselves, 
and she quotes the admirable passage in 
Amiel’s journal in which he describes a 
state of society which is very nearly ideal. 
But we cannot mention all the wise and 
well-considered things that Miss Ches- 
ter has to say on such subjects as Oc- 
cupations for the Rich, The Problem of 
Charity, Bric-a-brac, Narrow Lives, Shall 
Girls Support Themselves? and How Shall 
Girls Suppert Themselves? The reviewer 
can only regret that, do what he may, so 
modest and unheralded a book as this is sure 
to reach only a small number of the peo- 


* A Book for Girls. 
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ple who might be refreshed and delighted 
by it, as well as stirred to higher ways of 
living. F. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE DAUGHTER. 





BY CARO FANCHER ROWE. 


ToK10, JAPAN, MARCH 5, 1890. 

Dear Nieces June and Bess: Your nice 
little letters in the foreign mail this morn- 
ing were a delightful surprise. As a re- 
ward, I will write you about “I'he Girls’ 
Birthday Festival.” 

In this picturesque land, where so much 
pains is taken to make everything pleas- 
ant to look at, the girls and boys get a 
full share of the pleasure that comes from 
owning and seeing pretty things. The 
Japanese, unlike the Chinese, love and 
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Washing 


of all sorts of materials. Crowds of people 
were out buying and sight-seeing. ‘Chey 


| visited one of the great temples situated in 


the midst of beautiful grounds. Mamma 


Suda dropped some money in a box to | 


| help buy food for the sacred doves that 


care tenderly for their little daughters; | 


so when, a long while ago, one of the old 


Daimios, or Feudal Chiefs, set the fashion | 


of celebrating his little daughter’s birth- 


day, other parents followed the fashion, | 


politely celebrating the same day as did 
their chief,—the third day of the third 
month of the year. Friends were invited 
to games and feasts. Each brougbt pres- 
ents of dolls or other toys, in gold, lacquer, 
copper, wood or china. In the families of 
the rich, these gifts, made of the finer ma- 
terials, were placed in the ‘‘Go-down.” 


This is a fire-proof store-room, very neces- | 


sary in the native light houses, where the 
stove is a movable charcoal fire-box. 
gifts were placed on exhibition each re- 
curring festival day. In time, a curious 
and beautiful collection was made, and 
handed down from daughter to daughter. 
1 will give you an account of how my lit- 
tle neighbor, Neko, as we call her, spent 
the day. 





The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Suda, are | 


well-to-do people of the middle class. ‘They 
live in a dirt house,—one of the several 
kinds of native houses. Mud is plastered 
on a framework of bamboo until a wall 
about a foot thick is formed. This dries 
very hard, and is painted white. A roof, 


verandas, and floor of polished wood are | 


added. The inside walls are papered, and 
the different rooms are formed by sliding 
paper screens. ‘The windows are of oiled 
paper, easily broken and quickly mended. 
Miss Suda’s bedroom is furnished with 
thick white matting, and a chest of draw- 
ers. A thick cotton mattress, laid on the 
floor, and a wadded silk quilt, compose 
the sleeping arrangements. 

When Miss Suda awoke that morning, 
the servant maid, who looks as if she had 
stepped into life off a Japanese fan, brought 
in the bath in a long wooden tub, in the 
end of which a small charcoal] stove is fas- 
tened, to heat the water. It looks like a 
piece of zine stove-pipe. The Japanese 
are very fond of hot baths, and Neko, un- 


| 
| 





like her namesake, the kitten, enjoys being 


| tions. 


live in great flocks In the temple grounds. 
Booths and bazaars abounded, where 
shows could be seen, und Japanese ‘‘good- 
ies” of all sorts were on sale. Neko 
bought fresh popped beans from the bean- 
popper man. She had a bow! of mush- 
room soup, sweet little rice cakes, pre. 


for refreshments. They visited Ayeno 


Park, one of Tokio’s many beautiful out- | 


door resorts. Its wide, densely-shaded 
avenues, lakes, bridges, grottos and flow. 


ering shrubs, are but a part of its attrac. | 
The groves of cherry and plum- | 


trees, now in full bloom, make it a fairy 
land. The blossoms are white, pink and 
red, and often double. 
ums and the ‘‘Zoo” gardeu received their 
share of attention, and when Miss Suda 
reached home, laden with sweets and tovs, 
she was met by a company of young 
friends. The rest of the day was spent in 
games and feasting. In the evening fire- 
works were set off, and when my little 
friend retired to her mattress, even the 
frolicsome Neko was ready to rest. But I 
am sure she fell asleep satisfied that ic 


‘pays to be a girl’ in Japan—at least on | 


the third of March. AUNT Eva. 





JoHNSONDY NEN 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. 1.8. Jouxson & Co. :—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family, 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure, 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 











E M th ro ave hem y ay 
A yne Liniment in the 
very ) er house for Croup, Colds, 


Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 95 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles. 82. Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoOLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, hve 
weeks for 10 cents, 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 


| Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 


address for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite Regu- 





in hot water so much that the maid laughs | ation by the State. 


at her long delay, and chides her. It isa | 
curious Japanese habit to laugh when | 
angry or distressed, and Miss Suda knows | 
that the maid is all out of patience when 
she begins to laugh. She slipped on a 
blue silk wadded robe, faced up with red, 
and sat down to breakfast. Boiled rice 
and fish unsalted, served on a tray which | 
stands upon legs, was the bill of fare, 
Chopsticks and a few lacquer and china 
dishes compose the table service. Mr. and 
Mrs. Suda had taken their breakfast, each | 
at a low tea-table, some time before. | 

In addition to the rice and fish, they had 





tea and saki, a sort of liquor, and bean | MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


jelly. Ido not believe my nephews and 
sitting alone at meals on the floor, but I 
am sure the girls would think it great fun 
to **do up the dishes”—no ugly black pots 
and pans, only polished lacquer ware and | 
dainty, lovely china. 
the long black hair of the little girl was | 
elaborately dressed, and decorated with | 
fancy pins and bits of bright crape. Miss 

Suda’s holiday dresses are all pretty, but | 
that morning, in honor of the girls’ birth- 

day, she blossomed ouf like a tropical but- 

terfly. Pink crape, embroidered in colors | 
over a white silk skirt, also rich in em- 

broidery interwoven with silver and gol 
threads, with facings of bright silk in con- | 
trasting colors, made her as gay in appear- | 
ance as she was in heart. You would ; 
think her clothes made in queer fashion— 
loose skirts, a long, loose sacque with 
flowing sleeves, anda big sash. Nounder- | 
clothing is worn, nor anything on the 

head. Short hose, wooden or straw san- | 
dals and an oiled paper umbrella completed | 
her street outfit. A ‘‘jinrikisha,” a two- | 
wheeled cab, with two shafts, drawn by a | 
coolie, was called, and mamma and daugh- | 
ter set out to visit the shops. On the third 

of. March the shops overflow with dolls | 
and toys; dainty lacquer work and confec- | 
tionery boxes; doll mirrors of polished 
steel ; tea sets in charming variety and pro- 
fusion, in wood, silver and china; gold and 
copper thimbles, which are worn on the 
second finger like a broad ring; all sorts of 
Japanese utensils modelled in doll-size, 





WOMAN'S 


| Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR.,} 
nieces would enjoy the unsocial fashion of | M&s. Mary B. Brooks, S 


AARON M. POWELL, | 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©?!70Re- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cente a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, ‘ 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


GHRONICLE. 








| A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 


devoted to the Interests of Women, 





Associate Editors. 








anne copies sent on application. Or the paper 


be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 


After breakfast, | order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. | 


Published in the interest of the 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. 

page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 

Des Moines, lowa. 
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q A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 






Removes Tan 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
i-h on beauty, 
defies de- 
- On its 


AS WELL A8s 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 

No other cos- 
metic wiil do it 
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virtues it has 
stood the test of 

years; no oth- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. Ac- 
cep no coun- 


lar name. The 
dis tinguished 
Dr. L. A. Saver 
said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) ; “As you ladies 
wiil use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


zz te wee skin. m 2 
RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
t” Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


| served grapes, candies and other dainties | 


The various muse- | 


. « Editor. | PRICE LIST 


Home, ape | 


terfeit ot simi- | 


Clothes | 


a good deal of it. The same 4 
work done with Pearline is 
like rolling the stone down 
hill—it’s easy ; quick; true; 
goes right to the mark; and ~\ 
with very little labor. \ 


praiseworthy theft, by the way). The 
question is—does it or does it not hurt the 
hands, clothes or paint? We tell you it don’t 
—but we are interested (as well as you)—so v- 
ask your friends who use it; you'll find most of them 
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do; the annual consumption is equal to about three packages - 
a year for every family in the land, But better yet—get a pack- 
age (it costs but a few pennies, and every grocer keeps it) and 
try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours, 


Beware 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline,” 
IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 

ek JAMES PYLE, New York. 








A. M. 


DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 


From 1 to 6 P. M, 


Monday aud Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8. 
Sundays from 11 A. M.to2P. M. 


Boston, Mass. 


No Patients seen any Evening except as above 
No Patients seen Friday. 








The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER. 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 
Non-Cathartic. 


Highly Effervescent. 


Can be taken at all hours of the day. 
UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 
Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 


easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


{ Caséa of One Dozen, Quarts.........ssee00s $2.25; 
+ Cases of Two Dozen, Pints.......... ecccece GOGO s MeeGecccccccccsccccccces oe 


OE” ETT ATE $1.50 


SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 


ders for one dozen or more deli b 
TERMS: 61.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOB. | Orde (+) elivered by our own teams to any part of the city 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 


& Hawlev Place, 


Boston. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 














PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


HE 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
en J = a an front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


Infants, particular attention to the physical poepestions and requirements of 


the growing little ones has been given in 6 


aping the parts,and from the 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...... eocccccecce 
Lt) 601 tl oe 


° « Bone Front only.......+-seseeee 2.00 


om, « Laced Bac , Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... sseee + 1.60 
e« ¢1, « “ 16 BORO eccccccccccccccccces coves 1.75 
** 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones.. eeccces 75 
** 631, Infants’ o w eeee -75 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who deeire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE 


WomMan’s JOURNAL. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 


E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 


‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swar THMORE, Pa. 
\) Upens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For ull 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term pogins about the second Tuesda 
tember and continues Sistpcne weeks. 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER; 29 N. 
Throop St., eg Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD,' President. 
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COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
raded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures..... secscesescees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........ eovces sreeseeess 22500 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... orecsece cove 5 00 
Demonatrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee......cseccscces covcsceeesees 8000 

For further particulars or catalogues address 


Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, i. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
8 l attention to NERVOUS, CATARR ’ 

TERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a Sane analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, aleo 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 

















For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady oan take these, 
as they are not much larger thap 
PY LLS sugar pellets, 
BROWN & CO.’sS The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WI NE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
“SPLENDID,” 
5 
writes a New York lady. Another says, “I could not 
get along without my Figure Form,” Said a youn 
will have, so as to save standing f lre 
which tires me fearfully.” Another raid, ST had we 
idea it could s0 useful to me.” Send for circular, 
also see the new patent “Draping Form” at UFFORD 
& SON'S, 12 West Street. Nothing equa'sit. Made to 
order eractly one’s form and size. 


Safety Vaults 





25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.. 
lady, “I will get a less expensive dress, but a ‘Form’ 








BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 


| the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 


| 





which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently 
completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARB, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves of the 
advan’ thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268. 
DEBATER’S GUIDE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
hae Debating "eee me Low eo wine THE 

ngs, etc., showin 
DEBATE and Car 4 Audience ; 1 A fal 
ve years’ experience in the cause. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of ‘‘Freedom’s Con- 
quests; the Great Spread of Woman Suff 


hrough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Wcight and Cure Corpuleacy 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
‘ountess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
«nd Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 634 Broadway, New York. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. HOWELL. 


Mr. Morais, N. Y., SEPT. 6, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : ‘ 

Suddenly summoned home, it seems 
strange to me that I am not lecturing in 
South Dakota. As most of your readers 
know, I went to that State to assist Miss 
Anthony in holding county conventions. 
We held twenty-three during May and June, 
besides each giving many lectures at points 
near us. Those months will always be 
associated in my mind with Miss Anthony 
—the long twilights of thatcountry, when, 
at nine o’clock, we waited for our audi- 
ences that were coming over the prairies 
twenty and thirty miles, and surely com- 
ing, for with the darkness that finally set- 
tles there for a few hours in June, would 
come a crowd, often a hundred more than 
the house could hold. ‘They are a warm- 
hearted people, eager for the truth, and 
we had many converts. Pinning on the 
yellow ribbon came after our lectures. and 
shaking hands with the men until we felt 
sure the amendment must carry. I think 
it was at our twenty-first convention when 
one great heart that had gone to our meet- 
ing opposed to equal suffrage, but returned 
to his home over the prairies in the glori- 
ous moonlight of that summer night con- 
verted, shook my hand so warmly as to 
inflict positive pain, that I felt long after. 

In July I went to the famous Black 
Hills. I never worked harder, for the 
heat was very great, but I held out and 
was greatly rewarded. I lectured there in 
little towns, in cities, in valleys and on 
mountain tops. Such brave hearts there, 
and such kindness as they showered on 
me! Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of the 
Woman's Tribune, and I, held five county 
conventions in that wild country. She is 
a charming speaker, easy, graceful and 
logical. Everywhere she held her audi- 
ences from first to last in close attention. 
I can see her now at Hermosa starting 
for Hill City and Custer, her little earth- 
ly possessions for that trip strapped 
on the back of a buckboard. She was 
buoyant with hope, her face was covered 
with smiles, and she looked as young and 
happy as the new day that was then dawn- 
ing on the world. She was starting ona 
drive of seventy-five miles with Mrs. Way, 
a fine speaker on woman suffrage in that 
hill country. She called to me her good- 
by, and the ponies galloped away. God 
grant she may always carry the same light 
heart and face on all the journeys and over 
all the roads of life to bless poor weary 
humanity ! 

At Hot Springs, the great summer re- 
sort of that State, we held three meetings, 
the last being an out-of-door one. It was 
a glorious night. Over one thousand peo- 
ple came to hear Mrs. Colby and myself. 
Here we were hemmed in by high hills. 
The new moon hung over one justin front of 
usas we were speaking, coquetting with the 
lone star. A little river at our feet went 
babbling on, a pleasant accompaniment to 
our voices. The pines now and then sighed 
in the evening breeze. It was an auspicious 
evening; all nature conspired to help us. 
A gentleman who was there, told me last 
week in Chicago that at that meeting we 
made over one hundred votes. 

Huron is our headquarters in South 
Dakota, and Huron was my home in the 


| was Susan B. Anthony’s. 





West. If any of you go there and want a 
right royal welcome, go to the home of 
Hon. Alonzo Wardall and wife, and you 
will receive one you will never forget. 

The State Convention, which met at 
Mitchell, was a great success. The im- 
mense Opera House was filled. Among | 
the speeches made before that body, I must | 
not forget that of Rev. Olympia Brown. | 
It was a most logical address, bubbling 
over with wit, and was received with great 
enthusiasm by the audience. Artemus 
Ward or Mark Twain never excelled that | 
brilliant effort of that well-known West- | 
ern orator and divine. For eloquence and | 
deep thought, the address of Henry B. 
Blackwell, editor of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, given the first night of the Conven- 
tion, excelled all. I could hardly keep the 
tears back as I heard his ringing words to 
the people, and I smiled through the tears 
as their loud ‘‘Amens”’ came thundering 
back to him. With that good and great 
man, preaching and practising go hand in 
hand. Early that morning he was up, 
even before the sun, and down at the rail- 
road station in the city of Mitchell, com- 
forting a poor woman with three small 
children, who was trying to get to her 
husband in the State of Washington. 
Eloquent were his acts, as, placing twenty 
dollars in her hands, he sent her on her 
way rejoicing. The sleepy ticket-agent 
said, with a sob in his voice, ‘‘I would like 
to vote for that man for President of the 
the United States.” 

I tore myself away from that conven- 
tion, hastening to the East, but hoping that 
I may return to dear South Dakota for 
October, and say my best words for the 
amendment. The kindness and large- 
hearted welcome the people gave me 
there, with its sincerity and warmth, will 
abide with me always. The last face I 
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saw as I left that gathering for the cars 
She was stand- 
ing, the centre of a group, planning the 
work and inspiring them al! with her hope. 
Her face was pale and a little weary from 
the great strain of many months of labor, 
but she stood, the invincible leader of this 
Dakota campaign whom nothing can daunt, 
and controlling circumstances as the great 
alwaysdo. Filled with this work, loving 
that State and her people, leaving only be- 
cause duty called, I cast one long, loving 
look at the face of our leader, and hastened 
away. Through defeat and victory, that 
dear face has become the hope of many. 
It will to the last look as hopeful, brave 
and determined, until the light of heaven 
makes it eternal. Thank God for the faces 
of Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Hook- 
er, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Livermore and 
Julia Ward Howe. ‘In the beauty of the 
lilies,”” they have brought Christ close to 
an enslaved race, and by their voice and 
smile and touch have helped to redeem 
humanity, bringing as never before liber- 
ty to the earth, and hastening the glad 
day when the round world shall be girdled 


with freedom. 
Mary SEYMourR HOWELL. 
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WOMEN OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 4, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The press of the period seems to be giv- 
ing considerable space to woman: her 
capabilities; her power of concentrated 
thought; her efforts to compete with men 
in their own fields, as architects, physic- 
ians, lawyers, etc.; her heroism in time of 
trouble; her power in the social world, as 
seen in Newport, Lenox, New York, Wash- 
ington, Paris and London; her influence 
in the home circle; and lastly we find her 
chronicled as *‘the mannerless sex” by one 
who, of course, belongs to the sex which 
smokes in a woman’s face, and which slur- 
ringly says, ‘‘Another woman coming; 
get up, give her your seat; don’t expect 
any thanks!” 

Gladly we welcomeone and all of the 
articles written upon this momentous 
question; for, generally speaking, woman 
receives her full due from the pen of the 
majority. If she is severely criticised, so 
be it; the retaliatory power is hers, and 
well does she use it, ofttimes. 

If our novelists—Dickens, Thackeray, 
Howells—dg not depict a noble mother, as 
a contemporary states, whose fault is it? 
The woman’s? I doubt it. Itis simply a 
lack of perspicacity on the part of those 
sons of good mothers, or perhaps it is be- 
cause they are not treating of women, but 
simply of certain social questions, of a 
side of life in which the womanly influence 
is wanting, or not strongly felt, and the 
society butterfly is simply introduced to 
add grace to the story; or, as in Dickens’ 
wonderful narratives, queer, odd types are 
presented, which one would hardly class 
with the gentler sex. Mark the influence 
of the mother—‘‘the Frau Rath’ —on 
Goethe. Observe how the women whom 
he meets all act as inspirers of the poetic 
muse. Glance at the salons of Madame de 
Staél, the Recamier, the Rattazi, whom 
the press gives to Seiior Castelar in a third 
marriage. Flit across the channel, and 
notice how Mrs. Campbell Praed, in her 
‘Literary Women of London Society,” 
states that ‘‘the Society of Authors solic- 
its the membership of women, and admits 
them on an equality with men at the an- 
nual dinner which of late it has offered to 
the representatives of foreign literature.” 
Here again we have women coming to the 
front, although, as Mrs. Praed says, ‘“The 
literary woman of average distinction, 
though she may be recognized by the great 
world, remains chiefly in that debatable 
region of London society called Upper Bo- 
hemia.” Granted that this may be true of 
English and European society, isit true of 
American society? In one sense, yes; for 
do not the ultra-fashionables—those who 
wear diamonds morning, noon, and night, 
who lean back in their carriages with their 
pet poodle on the seat, while their children 
are left at home to the care of nurses and 
governesses—lift their jewelled hands in 
dismay‘at the very thought of women com- 
peting with men in the arts and sciences, 
or in business relations? But such a nar- 
row view of life is confined to the few, and 
we can extend to them the hand of pity, 
for though they are not blind, yet will they 
not see that the time has come when a just 
recognition of woman’s power is felt by 
all classes. Has not every paper in the 
land chronicled the news of Miss Fawcett’s 
obtaining the Senior Wranglership, as far 
as it lies in the power of woman to do so? 
And, because of her own sweet, womanly 
attributes, and because of the esteem and 
admiration felt for her father, the blind 
thinker, writer, and postmaster-general, 
and for her mother, whose life of devotion 
to her husband is so well known, has not 
the press of the two countries united in 
words of commendation for this gentle 
girl, who, like others of her sex, will 
doubtless make for herself a career which 
will notdo away with the femininity of rhe 





character and throw her out from the social in the domain of the home. ‘The simple 


| sphere which she will ever grace? 





For the society woman there is a grain 
of praise, too. If we go back to the ‘‘So- 


| ciety Women of the Time of Christ,” so 


ably depicted by Gail Hamilton, we see 
that she held full sway even then; for was 
not ‘‘the beautiful Livia the companion of 
his (Cwsar Augustus’s) youth, his pride, 
his power, his age?” The beauty of her 
dwelling, on the Palatine Hill, with its 
lovely frescoes, of her villa on the Flamin- 
ian Way, where “‘still glows the green of 
her immortal ilex,” is brought aa clearly 
to the mind to-day as is the description of 
the homes of the society queens of of-day at 
any of our well-known capitals. Do we not 
read with avidity of that wonderful marble 
palace at Great Barrington, presided over 
by a well-known American woman? Are 
we not interested in the less pretentious 
homes at Bar Harbor, Me., and Marion, 
Mass., where lovely women draw around 
them both literary and political friends, as 
well‘as those who constitute a more frivol- 
ous element of modern society ? 

Are we not proud of a Gail Hamilton, 
who, while aiding in dispensing hospital- 
ity in one of the most noted houses of this 
country’s capital, finds time to wield a 
strong and vigorous pen in articles of mo- 
mont on both political and literary sub- 
jects? Have we not joined with the G. A. R. 
in its laudations of woman in battle-field 
and hospital, of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
of Mrs. Logan—a strong helpmeet to her 
husband, and one of whom all soldiers are 
proud—of Clara Barton, who, in times of 
peace and war, is ever ready to succor the 
sick and oppressed; of Harriet P. Dame, 
whom the New Hampshire veterans de- 
light to honor? Yea, verily! The women 
of the past and present will hold their own, 
be they found in humble home or palace, 
in the domestic circle or in the profes- 
sions. ,We fear not for them. The ver- 
dict of ages is there. Their influence has 
ever been felt by their own and the oppo- 
site sex. GRAHAM. 

———— —*e4- — —— 


WOMEN AS BENEFACTORS. 


In the past it has been the lot of women 
to play a passive part in the world’s de- 
velopment, to look after small details, to 
practice small economies that tend to later 
prosperity, to smooth the rough places 
and make straight the crooked paths that 
are destined to become the road to for- 
tune. In countless families, not only is 
the support derived from the toil of the 
daughter, but it is also out of her earnings 
that the promising son is helped through 
college. In after years, when he becomes 
a distinguished lawyer or physician or 
scientist, the world acknowledges and re- 
wards only those visible returns for which 
he is, apparently, personally responsible. 
No one remembers, for few know,of the de- 
privation and patient industry which made 
all his achievements possible, and without 
which he must have lived and died in ob- 
security. So the woman has died, leaving 
other hands to do the work she was fully 
competent to do, whose honors and emol- 
uments she relinquished, content to be 
only the humble means to an end in which 
she had no active part. 

There are now in the theological schools 
of the country hundreds of students, pur- 
suing their studies at the expense of wom- 
en, and, strangely enough, it is usually 
these who have the most clearly defined 
ideas as to the precise position of women 
in the church. Every prohibitory declara- 
tion of St. Paul is at their tongue’s end. 
Upon no point of doctrine are they more 
decided than upon that exhorting women 
to silence in the church. As patron, 
donor, helper, there are no limitations in 
consideration of sex; but when it comes 
to invading the pulpit and sharing the 
offices of ministration, that is quite an- 
other matter. 

The same may be said of students in the 
secular institutions. There are thousands 
who are pursuing an extended course in 
science, literature and the classics, helped 
on their way by the benefactions of some 
woman, herself, possibly, wholly unedu- 
cated. And it is a repetition of the same 
story; the college career ended, name and 
fame crown the voung aspirant, and the 
world knows little and cares less about 
the helping hand extended to him at atime 
when help meant everything. 

But a change has been slowly taking 
place. Endowment funds, educational 
funds are no longer exclusively for those 
schools and colleges which exclude wom- 
en. Women are beginning to realize that 
it is worth while to help women; that 
genius, talent and energy are not the ex- 
clusive heritage of either sex, and that 
opportunity is of equal value to both. 
Within the past ten years, large sums have 
been bequeathed to co-educational institu- 
tions because they are co-educational, 
while the endowments of those exclusive- 
ly for girls have been greatly increased. 

It is a step in the right direction. The 
work of the world in the future must be 
done largely by skilled labor, by women 
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| physical strength of the pioneer, man and 
wife, is no longer needed, but there is an 
increasing demand for the best that the 
educated brain and the trained hand can 
do, to whatever sphere of usefulness the 
human being may be called. 

The public schools are doing their part, 
and whatever is begun there will be com- 
pleted in the college and university, 
among whose graduates young women will 
no longer be a minority.—Mary H. Krout, 
in Chicago Inter. Ocean. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





BEDFORD.—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the League was held at the 
home of Mrs. A. 'T. Bacon, the president, 
Thursday evening of last week. It was 
voted to hold a public meeting ‘in the 
Town Hall early in October, and to re- 
sume the bi-weekly meetings for the study 
of the ‘Citizen and Neighbor.”” These 
meetings were held at Mrs. Hiram Hutch- 
inson’s parlors from the first part of Feb- 
ruary until July, under the leadership of 
Rev. James Salloway. ‘They proved inter- 
esting and instructive. Mr. Salloway had 
a very pleasing manner of conducting the 
class, and, having travelled extensively in 
foreign lands, was able to give much in- 
formation on the manners and customs of 
other countries, as well as results of other 
forms of government. All who availed 
themselves of the benefits of these lessons 
were unanimous in expressing their ap- 
preciation of his efforts. 

S. J. FLint Brown, 
Sec’y Bedford W. S. L. 
Bedford, Mass., Sept. 8, 1890. 


FOXBOROUGH.—The League will hold a 
— meeting Sept. 18. Mrs. Martha 
wall Curtis is to be the speaker. 


++ 


Hoop’s Sarsaparilla has a steadily in- 
creasing popularity, which can only be 
po by an article of real merit. Give ita 
trial. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





Stevens’ School Seenne Ladies, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. A fitting school for specialists in the 
departments of Higher English, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Elocution, art and Music. 
Business Course. Needlework and Dressmaking. 
Pleasant House. For circulars, address 

MisskEs M. B. & 8. P. STEVENS. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cause, are invited to call upon 
Miss Allen, at the Massachusetts W. S. A. head- 
quarters, 3 Park street, Boston. 





Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG- 
Ist who will give away 5 to 100 “Sample Copies” 
of THE WITNESS to Suffragists. THE WITNESS, 
Frankfort, Ky. 





Reader.—A young lady ie desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address 5s F. M., 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is no longer at 24 Union Square, as formerly. 
The Bureau has concentrated its work at No. 4 
East 42d Street. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by eldressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. S. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 





OPENING OF THE 


New Store, 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, has opened her 


New Glove Store 


-—AT— 


44 Temple Place. 
BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water. 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs. 








Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
‘*Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street. 
BOSTON. 


THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land. 


It isa 
to healthf 


children, to subjects of gen- 

eral interest to both sexes. 

to the cultivation of physi: 

beauty and excellence, and 

to all of the artistic phases 

of refined and intellectual 
e. 





azine devoted 
ul and artistic 


It emptoze the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social culture 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develo 
and enjoy their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 

series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, venatng Grouge 
the entire year, w 
of the greatest importance 
to women, . 
‘ The Boston 7raveller says: 
= “Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
an can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
* health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal standards.” 


Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 


THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 2- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WITH THE 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 


OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Photographic Supplies in all its 
Branches, 


C. H. CODMAN & C0. 


34 Bromfield St. 

















MAGEE 











as well as by men, and not wholly with- | 


The Mystic Range. 











Made in a hundred different sizes | 
and styles, suited to the require- 
ments of all families; fitted for burn- 
ing wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 


RANGES 
HEATERS 


BES IN THE 


WORLD 


The Boston Heater. 








We gvarantee them to give perfect 


| satisfactionin every particularand to 
be positively unequaled for economy, 
| durability and general convenience. 


ta Remember, our sales are double those of any manufacturer 
in New England. Only decided merit could accomplish this result. 
FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., é¢ O02 strece, ““cmrcaco: 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


32 to 38 Union St., BOSTON. 


SENT FREE. 
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A Weekly New: 
in Boston, devot 


to her educationa 
Equality, and espe 
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The Pennsylvan 
Philadelphia, 1601 
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Per annum, - 
First year on tris 
Single copies, - 
Cius RaTEs—Fi 
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